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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 


LONE-HOUSE DALE, 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. aie 
une made no favorite of Mr. Arden. 
Bm ever succeeded with him as with other 
ecple, and all that he undertook failed the 
Foatant he put his hand to it. If he entered 
into a speculation, the shares were sure to 
fall the next day; and all his Fey oe 
be had had several—were ei er bankrapt 
when they drew him into their affaira, or died 
soon after the signing of the deeds—leaving 
him their debts as a legacy. Perhaps he was 
born under an unlucky star; or perhaps he 
was one Of those sanguine visionaries who 
hope without examination, and take their 
wishes for certainties ; who, because they de- 
sire, act as if they have attained, and 80 lose 
their chance of success by over certainty of 
fulfilment. For there are men actually inca- 
pable by mental organization from distinguish- 
ing between the future possible and the future 
‘itive ; and Mr. Arden was one of them. 
When his list of failures comprised every 
scheme he had ever entered into, and when he 
was well wearied of the conflict, and thoroughly 
despairing of the home future, he reali all 
his possessions, and with his wife and only 
daughter placed himself on board a vessel 
bound for Australia; sure that in that young 
land of hope and energy he might retrieve his 
broken foriunes, if, indeed, they could be re- 
tieved at all, Perhaps he might, if he had 
ever got there; but, when off the coast of Corn- 
yall, a heavy storm drove the vessel on shore ; 
and when the morning sun brightened on the 
wreck, it shone on the dead bodies of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arden, lashed by the boiling surf, and on 
the pale form of poor Rosa, their orphan, lying 
well-nigh lifeless on the sands. This, then, 
was the end of the luckless man’s last venture : 
shipwreck, death, and a ruined orphan girl, 
scarce twenty-one, left to the cold charities of 
the world. His evil star had sunk at last. Bat 
it made a fiery and @ stormy setting, in tragi- 
cal exaggeration of the tenor of his life, 
There were but a few houses in the vise 
e 





ill fated Arethusa had gone down. Indeed, 
habitations had been so scarce there, that the 
one solitary dwelling, which some bold man 
had dared to build in that bleak pores, had 
given the valley its original name By degrees 
a few cottags and huts had grouped themselves 
around the Lone-house, till a small hamlet was 
created, which in time took to itself the privile- 
ges of a parish, and gained a church and an 
incumbent; but nothing else of the machinery 
of modern society. At the time of the wreck 

the only gentlefolk in the Dale were Mr. and 
Mrs. Doveton, the clergyman and his wife, and 
their one daughter, living at the Lone-house 
of history, now converted into the parsonage. 
About six miles inland was a young “ squire,” 
lately come to his estate, and not an educated 
person besides for a dreary waste of miles 
round. The rest of the inhabitants were fisher- 
men, and a few wretched farmers inland; but 
as there was only barren moor and craggy fell 
to farm, they were even worse off than the 
coast folk. Altogether, a more lonely, desolate, 
poverty-stricken place could not have been 
found in the three kingdome—a place where 
the sun never seemed to shine, or if by chance 
it did break through the leaden sky, it only 
saddened every one more than the most terrible 
storm and gloom, for it spoke of joy, and life, 
and gaiety, and happiness, to others, while look- 
ing down on nothing but dull dead misery 
there ; a place so lifeless that even shipwrecks 
vere better than nothing, for at least they were 
exciting, if tragical. The very poorest would 
rather have had half a dozen of the shipwreck- 
ed to feed for a month, than have gone without 
the pleasure of something to talk of and to do. 
These strangers from the outside life were as 
good as a file of newspapers or a batch of new 
novels ; they were material of talk for a twelve- 
month after. It was a place where every fami- 
lyhad several idiotic or insane among them, 
aod where no one seemed to be as wise or as 
sharp as the rest of the world. A strange, slow, 
vacant, ill formed race were they, as if poverty 
sud wretchedness had dried up all the richness 
of life among them, and reduced them to some- 
thing below ordinary humanity, 

When the Dovetons heard that a ship had 
gone ashore, and was rapidly breaking up 
against the Long Point rocks, they hurried 
down to the const, partly to encourage the fish- 
ttmen in any efforts that might be practicable, 
partly to repress a possible outbreak of “ wreck- 
lng;” for there had been such things talked of, 
een in quiet Lone-house Dale, when poverty 
bad Iain heavy on all, and destitution had 
talked, like a wild wolf, from door to door. 
However, there were no signs of this ghastly 
y Wrong to-day. Fish had been plentiful of late, 

tad life had been weary; and the dalesmen 
sud the coast-folk alike were glad to receive 
visiters among them, though these were but 
ttined men, whom they had to feed and clothe 
aud send on their way. The Dovetons, f r 
their share of the “jetsam and flotsam,” took 
possession of poor Rosa Arden, and carried her 
home to the parsonage, among the first of the 
taved, where in a short time she recovered, to 
find herself an orphan, ruined, wrecked, and 
iependent—a whole life’s history enacted in a 
brief five minutes, 

As we have nothing to do with the rest of 

© passengers, we need not tell how one was 
faved and another lost; how some who had 
friends joined those friends without delay, and 
others who had reserve fards found themselves 
‘imply minus their passage-money and their 
‘utitt; how some were ruined and others 
broken-hearted ; and others again rode gaily on 

crest of even this dark wave, and conquered 
fortune afresh. Our history lies simply with 
ss8 and the Dovetons, and for the good ship 
Arethusa—her giant ribs bleaching in the sun 
tte but as a skeleton’s bones, with no living 
Worth to us or to others. 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Never was there such a godaend as Rosa Ar! 
*0 in that monotonous parsonage! As Mre. 
Doveton often said to her husband, it was they 
*ho ought to be grateful to her for living with 
them, not she who owed them anything. For 
"she not their superior in all things, and 
"ss it not of incalculable advantage to Marian 
have such a companion? Marian was their 

hter, “ our Marian,” and “'t young lady ” 
tthe village. If they had offered a hundred a 
ar, could they have got such @ governess as 
'8 sweet creature? and was she not bet- 
than any governess to our dear child, all for 
board and lodging, and a few gowns and 
{ores *—which won’t be very much, added 
“&. Doveton, in @ calculating manner, count: 
‘8 Off 0 many “ months wear” and prices on 
et fingers, - 
..0 the Dovetons were more than content 
= their spoil from the wreck, and poor 
“88 satisfied here ag she would have been 
‘Wwhere else; which was not saying very 
deh, though ; for, unfortunately for herself, 
tden was one of those digastrougly-na- 
ber People, the chronically discontented. All 
‘ogy Vets Were buried in thorns, and her sun- 
Nest apples had eour cores. Life was a per- 
re Suffering to her; rain or shine, it was 
» ; Same a misery, and she forever a sub- 
hin self pity—the secret of her discontent 

f that she had always been too much 
hag” that she had received and had not given 
cal, and thereby had become that saddest 
oman” on whom the glad sun shines—a 
Ay bolt and rendered selfish by over-love. 
Wal the reputed heiress of the su 
hake Y merchant, she had been the centre of a 

“cls of admirers and tribute-payers. As 
hee child of affectionate parents, she had 
Wag zed as none but only children are 

in fa Every wish had been studied, every 
lune viged if she would byt condescend to 
Nd eres? 80d to be happy when everything 
fag Person was laid under contribution 
them—thet was all that was needed to 

the household blest. When she smiled, 












pure flaxen, with just a tinge of gold at the 


selfish indolence, understood the laws of socie- 
ty too well to fail in one of the most insignifi- 


pposed| ona hard gofa in a graceful attitude under dif. 


frowned, it was blackeat night; till at last this 
extreme care and attention lay on her, heavy 
and oppressive, like a perpetual presence, 
which both rest and unconsciors- 
ness. She did not know what she suffered, nor 
why, but-this was the psychological secret of 
her mate, indefinite melancholy, which no one 
had wit enough to read. 

She was beautiful, but of a peculiar style of 
beauty—a bloodless, passionless, statuesque 
uty She was very fair, her hands and neck 
ef almoat fabulous whiteness, and her face of 
that dead pallor which, though so lovely, is so 
painfully suggestive. Her hair was almost 


eo Son here and there light threads of brown, 
which gave it mote the semblance of a warmer 
tint than the reality, but it was singularly 
lossy, and in t profusion. Her eyes were 
atk gray, the browg and lashes a few shades 
darker than her hair. She was of middle 
height, slight, and very graceful, indolent to an 
extreme, taciturn, and self-possessed. No one 
had ever seen her hurried, excited, or agitated ; 
no one had ever seen her weep; no one had 
ever heard her langh; she was never known to 
do a generous action, never heard to say an 
unkind word. Give her a French odie an 
easy chair, a fashionable gown, and elegant 
appointments, and Rosa Arden would read by 
fireside undisturbed while an earthquake 
rocked her cushioned feet, or the cry of murder 
sounded in her ears. But though she would 
not have exerted herself to save even a fellow- 
creature’s life, yet she wished for no excessive 
at ention herself. Surround her with the luxu- 
vies necessary to her life, then leave her to her- 
self. If Rosa Arden could have imagined hap- 
iness, it would have been under this form. 
er notion of paradise, even as a child, had al- 
ways been an island, where she might be alone, 
served by invisible hands, or by hands without 
bodies to them, as one reads of in fairy tales 
and “spiritual seances.” Bat she was tho- 
rougbly well-bred withal, and, in spite of her 


cant minutie of good-breeding and convention- 
al politeness. Such was the pearl which the 
Dovetons had gathered from the ‘wreck, and 
which they now enshrined in their highest and 
holiest niche. And poor Rosa, as fn orphan 
and ruined, found here, as well as in her bright- 
est days, the oppression of too much love. 
ke was such a contrast to Marian! No 
wonder that even the parents, with all the 
blind partiality of parents, placed Rosa on a 
higher point in the scale of existence than they 
could place their own. Marian was a tall, un- 
eloped, meagre, awkward creature, of twen- 

or five ; like an overgrown girl of twelve, 
so far as figure was concerned, and about thir- 
ty or thereabouts in her face. She was well- 
instructed theoretically, but she knew nothing 
that she could turn to practical account, either 
for use or for show. She could not play,fit to 
be heard, but she understood double-bass to 
perfection ; her drawings were innocent of per- 
spective, and horribly colored, but she had 
knowledge enough to have made a second 
Claude, if she could but have transferred to her 
hand one-hundredth part of the rules she had 
imprinted on her brain. She could not crochet, 
nor yet embroider, nor do Berlin work, nor 
even sew plain work, better than a charity 
school-girl ; but she was a good gardener and 
& good botanist, and knew both Latin and the 
rudiments of Greek: these got from her father. 
And she could read French fluently, though 
her pronunciation of it would have disgraced a 
beginner stumbling over “Le, la, les.” She 
was awkward and angular, shy, nervous, and 
embarrassed, spoke in jerka, and rapidly, un- 
der her breath for the most part, and never 
with a clear articulation. She was full of odd 
ideas, generally expressed in queer ejacula- 
tions; easily shocked, with a superstitious 
dread of the world, and a firm belief that every 
man, woman, and child, in London, and large 
cities generally, was a monster of iniquity, ig- 
norant of the first principles of virtue. Thiev- 
ing and street murders she believed the order 
of city life. As for fires, neither she nor her 
mother would have dared to sleep a night in 
London higher than the ground-floor; and if 
Mr. Doveton had been out half an hour after 
dark, they would both have bewailed him as 
dead, or at Jeast half-murdered. Such a strange- 
ly unreal, unworldly household as they made 
altogether! Living in that quaint old Lone- 
house, as little like the ordinary men and wo- 
men of society as if they had been merfolk land- 
ed by a gale, and secretly web-footed inside 
their shoes. 
Marian, besides being ungainly, was plain- 
featured as well. Her scanty hair, of dull 
brown, she gathered up in a queer little hard 
defying knot behind; the front she braided 
tight, and flat to her face. She had large, clear, 
innocent eyes, but every other feature was bad. 
Her mouth was a straight line, her cheek-bones 
were high, her hands and feet large, avd the 
first red and swollen; her neck was mere bone 
and sinew, and she was a martyr to freckles 
and midge bites. But she had a heart of pu- 
reat gold—a warm, loving, unselfish nature, that 
asked for nothing, and that gave all—that lov 
ed with the passionate tenacity of the unlovely 
and the single-minded, content with the privi- 
lege of loving and the joy of self-sacrifice. 
Poor unlovely Marian! with her awkward 
limbs and her ungainly gestures, and the dear, 
noble, womanly heart within, looking up to the 
graceful Rosa as to a revelation—a being from 
another sphere—and feeling herself just a mere 
clod by the side of a rare, clear gem | _ 
But Marian had something else to love be- 
sides Rosa. Young Mr. Rawlinson, the squire, 
for weariness at his monotony, made believe to 
himeelf that he was in love with the parson’s 
daughter, of Lone house Dale, and in support 
of that phantasy had made a formal offer a few 
months before, which had been formally ac- 
cepted. Awkward Marian, ten times more 
awkward than ever—for now she was shy and 
shamefaced-as well as nervous and conscious— 
yet loved this man lover with the whole silent, 
quiet idolatry of her nature ; and though she 
waa flouty and jerky and uncomfortable and 
undemonstrative, nevertheless she well nigh 
adored him, great, rough, coaree-natured, boozy, 
young equire as he was. And when Rosa 
was fished up, as Mr. Doveton said, like a sec- 
ond Aphrodite, from the foam, Marian intro- 
duced “ Mist’ Rawl’ns’n’s” name at least a 
dozen times the very first evening, so full of 
nervous love that she seemed to think Rosa 
would find out her secret by intuition, till Rosa 
grew weary, and asked, “ Who is Mr. Rawlin- 
son?” muchas if she had asked the age of the 
hippopotamas, 

© which replied Marian, jerking out her 
words, “ Mist? Raw!'ns’n's, our young squire, 
and pa’s particular friend.”’ 

“QI” gaid Rosa, “ is he, indeed.” 

At first, Rosa did not see this Mr. Rawlinson 
when he came; but after a while, when time 
had softened the sharp outlines of her grief, she 
remained in the room one day when he called. 
And this was the manner of his comirg : 

About twelve o’clock of Lone-houae Dale 
time—that is, about eleven of civilized chro- 
nometry—and an hour before the parsonage 
dinner, the clatter of a horse’s hoofs wad heard 
resounding up the paved road running through 
the vi A lond barking from two undis- 
ciplined dogs accompanied that clatter, and a 
bee horsewhip was cracked in a series of 
gm amor the tumult ara al iy a 
just opposite parson and a thick fla 
soem presently called out, Hii! Marian! pe 
if it came struggling in apoplectic fashion from 
between of beef and quarts of 
muffled in by belchers and worsted “ comfort 
ers.” Marian, sitting upright on the extreme 
edge of a cane chair by Rosa, lounging back 


feulties, said, jeckingly, “Q my! there's Mis- 
ter Raviinsoni” pe oe iately commenced 
@ series of manual gymnastics known as “ tidy- 
ing,” which almost distracted Rosa to witness. 
A moment after, the door was flung open, and 
in came a tajl, burly young man, shufiling and 
stamping, and bowing with 9 coarse kind of 
shyness to ; Rosa, in London way, 


& reception that procared for her not 





i 
™W s0ushine in the Arden home; when she 


simply inclining her head, without rising ° or 


squire told of his interview with the “ atrange 
London lass,” down at the Bag of Nails, that 
night. Rosa ran one rapid glance over the futur, 

whose side Marian se | in fidgetty but mute 


shudder of which she was capable, turned to 
her silk netting again, feeling painfally de 
graded by the simple presence of “such a 
creature as her equal.” The big dogs sniffed 
about her, and one, even more vulgar and dar- 
ing than his fellow, puta huge paw on her 
dress, and left a mud model there for her con- 
templation and disgust. The burly young 
squire cracked his whip, and joked with Marian, 
more in affected than real ease, while Marian 
jerked out her sentences like dropping shot, 
and Mr. and Mra, Doveton. caressed, a 
lauded, and delighted in their future son-in-law, 
and paraded him before Rosa, and paraded 
Rosa before him, as could have only happened 
down in Lone-house Dale, where London girls 
and lovers were equally scarce. But Rosa 
would not be paraded. She answered, cer- 
tainly, when spoken to, but she would not 
talk; and for all her host’s endeavors to trot 
her out, she would not go through the smallest 
of her paces. It was merely a speaking doll 
that young Squire Rawlinson saw that day ; 
and so he said at the Bag cf Nails, and swore 
at her pride roundly,too, But somehow he want- 
ed to see her agdin, “if it was only to give her 
back as good as she brought, and teach her 
her that squires with money in their pockets and 
land at their feet were equal to stuck-up Lon- 
don misses, living as pauper lasses on others.” 
So Squire Rawlinson went to the parsonage next 
day, and stared at Rosa lounging on the sofa, 
silent and abstracted, as he would have stared 
at one of Madame Tussaud’s wax-work figures, 
till at last he came to the conclusion that “she 
was a deuced fine creature, when all’s said and 
done!” ' 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





MR. CORWIN’S SPEECH IN THE CONNELLY 
CASE. 


The Cincinnati papers of Saturday week 
contain full reports of the speech of Hon. 
Thomas Corwin on'the 14th ult., in the case of 
William M. Connelly, charged with harboring 
fagitive slaves, before the U. S, Court—Hon. 
H. H. Leavitt, presiding. We subjoin a few 
extracts, which will be read with interest : 

I have shown that a residence, by the consent 
of his master, of even an hour, in a free State, 
makes @ slave free, without any adjudication. 
This is a necessary result of the principle that 
the free States have a right to protect them- 
selves against the competition of slave labor. 
The courts of this Slate have always considered 
such residence an act of manumiasion. 

In some of the decisions, this comity, as it is 
also stated in Story’s Conflict on this point, is 
one which is neither created nor promulgated 
in the legislative department. Such comity 
as is to be extended may be found in the stat- 
utes. ' 

I have insisted already that the uniform au- 
thority of the courts in Kentucky, for sixty 
years, was that the voluntary return of a slave 
who had been sent by his master to a free State- 
did not reduce him to Slavery. Now, if there 
is any such comity to be extended, as is claim- 
ed, it must be found in the statutes of Kentucky, 
and not in the decisions. The gentleman who 
conducts the prosecution has failed to show any 
such statute, and I ask your honor to apply 
this principle to the case. 

We know what is the law of this State, but 
it is well enough to refresh our memories. Col. 


. Withers. stated, if I recollect rightly, that his 


slave Irvine was here a hundred times during 
the six months prior to June 1: h, 1857. Now, 
on the 18th of April, 1857, a law was passed 
by the Ohio Legislature, which denounces the 
penalty of @ise imprisonment and kidnapping 
against any one who shall endeavor to remove 
& person from this State against hie will, or 
hold him there in involuntary servitude. (The 
law was read.) Your Honor shall see that the 
law carefully excludes the case of the fugitive 
from labor. But it declares that a slave, here 
by his master’s consent, shall be taken as a 
freeman—a proposition which no one can con- 
trovert. Now, Col. Withers permitted his slave 
to come into this State several times during the 
pendency of that law. And I wish to know if 
your Honor can hold that a man so sent was 
not bound as a slave, and, at the same time, 
punish a citizen of Ohio who acts in accord- 
ance with the law, but did not know the de- 
cision in 9 Ben, Munroe? Acting under these 
impressions, is my client to be indicted and 
punished as a felon, because he does not know 
the law of a neighboring State? Why, that 
would require that a citizen of Ohio should 
know all the laws of Kentucky, and the laws of 
all the slave States. The learned District At- 
torney, pre-supposing that your Honor did not 
know the law of Kentucky, got a young lawyer, 
(a worthy young man, a year old in his pro- 
fession, he told you,) that he might from his 
stores dispense it. Now, what your Honor 
has to learn from this young man, is my -cli- 
a to know under penalties? [Laugh- 
ter 

That’s law as sent from Washington, and 
made known by my friend. I know of no one 
through whom I should more willingly learn 
the laws, if they are to be hung up, like Calig- 
ula’s, so high that they can’t be read, than my 
friend the prosecutor, whom I shall have to 
consider as the unwilling agent in the enforce- 
ment of this law. 

To show the law in Ohio, Mr. Corwin read 
from 6 Ohio Rep., 622, the syliabus of the cage 
of Anderson vs. Poindexter e¢ al. 

He continued : 

Bat there is a point arising under the law on 
which this indictment is based, that seems t6 
make it your Honor’s duty to discharge the 
prisoner: The indictment reads that Connelly 
did harbor, &c., so as then and there to prevent 
their discovery and arrest. The clause under 
which this indictment is very properly drawn is 
in the 7th section of the Fugitive Slave Act. 
Your Honor will find the act in all the books 
where there is printing. Mr. Corwin read the 
section, which concludes with declaring that the 
person harboring and concealing, so as to pre- 
vent the discovery, shall pay $1.000 to the own- 
er for each slave Jost as aforesaid. 

The point was also raised by Jadge Stallo. 

Mr. Corwin resumed ; The gentleman thought 
proper, the other day, to advert to the circum- 
stances under which the law was made. 

Few men can know them better than myself. 
The act was paeged in September, 1850. Con- 
gress had been in session from the middle of 
the previous December, in anxious deliberation, 
California had made herself a State. Utah 
and New Mexico were awaiting Territorial 
Governments. For nearly eleven months they 
had been under the simple law of a military 
Governor ; and Southern men, seeing that Cali- 
fornia was likely to come in as a free State, 
which would bea Northern gain, were deter- 
mined to have an equivalent concession. 

So the Fugitive Slave Law was made with the 
view that no negro could rqn away without 
being caught. : 

What does thiglaw do? In the first place, it 
constitutes the gppointees of a court judges to 
determing between master and slave. Jn the 
3d and 3d sections it is proyided that the mar- 
shalg shall, ypon a warrant issued b 
that worthy young gentleman, Mr. Newhall, 
who presided at the surgical operation in the 
.casé of Irvine Broadhurst, when his wounds 


porter, | were attended to here—it was more that than 


& court of justice—immediately serve it, under 
& penalty of $1,000. -[Ocker sections were re- 
viewed. 

n the Jast section it provided, that an 
pie in fa die On 

eor; awe lost a b 
man with certain mark ct him—hi nose 
uncommo! at, his shing having an i] 
fotos ister cuttve; te ny other ‘mark 
which the descendants of Ham emg 
gyished—and having sworn to this, with no 
one to cross-examine him or detect his 
if he commits jt, the court sets ita broad seal to 

and he comes to (Cincinnati, appears before 





the poli sat of opithete, wher the boozy young 





‘Mr Commissioner Newhall, gets § warrant, aud 


idolatry, and, with the nearest approach to a| U.S 





goes out into the streets to find a man who 
answers to his description. 

Mr. Corwin commented sharply apes the in. 
equality of such a law, which placed the whole 

. 5. army, navy, and treasury, at the disposal 
of a slave owner, to oy ey property. He 
thought it monstrous, although n , be- 
cause, when men sought power which Al 
mighty had never given, they had to maintain 
it by means He had never sanctioned. 

he law was to be obeyed; but if anythin 

more was to be conceded by the North, he didn’t 
know what it was to be. He contended for the 
strict interpretation of the law, and reasoned 


from the plain meaning of the clause referred | is 


to above, that it was the same as, “so that he 


be- | shall prevent,” &c. It ia. conceded, he said, by 


the prosecutor and by the Judge, that you may 
give food to the hungry, and shelter to those 
who need it. [Here Mr. Corwin paused to 
take up his glass of water, but immediately put 
it, down, and, lifting up his voice till it rang 
through the room, he said, with his eyes flash- 
ing, and his form ereet}] I don’t care what 
may be the opinion of the prosecutor. No 


matter what it may be. There is no law thet | a.gle 
shall prevent me from doing as the Great 


Father commands, give bread to him who needs 
it, and tothe weary man shelter from the storm 
[Clapping of hands, which was promptly check. 
ed by the Court.]/ This you may do, and not 
aid and abet him to escape. Ifa slave crawl 
up toyou, if he have a wife—slaves have wives : 
it is said that slaves have hearts and affec- 
tions—Judge McLean says they have souls, 
but that is not clear under the laws of Kentucky, 
[laughter]—if such an animal creeps up to the 
poorest man in Ohio, who supports himself by 
his daily labor, or to the residence of the rich- 
est man, and eays, “I am fleeing from my 
master; I have been without food for days; 
hunger has reached out its skinny finger and 
clutehed my throat; give me food, and let me 
rest ’—there is no law to punish him who does 
it, unless he hurries him away from his master 
I may take the vilest thief that haunts the gut- 
ters of your city, when he has broken from the 
penitentiary, and feed him till he is fat, and 
there is no law to punish me. 

Shall it be said that a man aids the fugitive 
to escape, because he does not suffer him to 
starve? Shall twelve honest men of high mo- 
rality, imbued, with the spirit of Christianity, 
punish a man who has obeyed the direct pre- 
cepts of Jesus of Nazareth? There is no such 
law! There never was! No slaveholder could 
enact euch a law. It is impossible! 

In the 26th or 27th chapter of Matthew, 
you will find that when we come to stand before 
the great Judge, He will say to the good: Be- 
cause ye have given me bread and water, and 
shelter, have done just what Connelly did, go 
to my right hand among my sheep—to the 
others, Depart, because ye have not done it. 
This doctrine has been taught in your Sunday 
schools ; there is not a girl 12 years old in the 
city who has not read it; it has become incor- 
porated in your community. And shall it be 
pretended that there is a law to forbid this? 

Why, what a strange anomaly would a church 
be, founded on the other principle! The par- 
son would say, because you have starved a 
man, ye shall go away into everlasting life. By 
this shall ye know that ye have passed from 
death unto life, because you have killed a nig- 
ger! Shall it be pretended that a law can be 
made, commanding us to violate, not Christiani- 
ty only, but the common feelings of humanity? 
Let it not be believed till the gentleman [Mr. 
Matthews] has gone to his grave, with solemni. 
ties which he never could have had, if he propa- 
gated such infernal doctrine. 

Mr. Corwin explained™the letters and Con- 
nelly’s conduct on the hypothesis that he was 
the victim of a conspiracy amongst some of the 
Marshals, whose peculations in the Gaines case 
he had been instrumental in exposing. One of 
these men having decoyed away the slaves, asks 
Connelly to let them go to his room. With that 
generous, reckless confidence which he gives 
every one, he answered, Yes. Then this per- 
fidious rascal, this scoundrel, goes to Col. With- 
ers—there’s a feller by the name of Connelly, 
who reports for a newspaper, that’s got your 
niggers. But you mustn’t tell who told you ; 
and Col. Withers promises never to reveal it. 
Why does that villain skulk from public obser- 
vation, if he only revealed the whereabouts of 
some fugitives? You lawyers understand why. 
Does innocence shun light? J¢ is willing to 
be known. All this the U. S. Government 
knew; the District Attorney knew; the Mar. 
shals knew. I ask you whether the Govern- 
ment of the United States is likely to add to 
its lustre by employing liars, spies, common 
informers, to execute its great purposes of pre- 
serving the entirety, unity, and harmony of the 
Republic ? 7 

[Here Mr. Corwin took a sip of something in 
a tumbler, and was watched by the jury, who 
were very thirsty, quite intently. As he set 
down the glass with that indescribable look of 
his, he said: “ That’s not bad. I saw you cast 
a wishful eye on it.” 

What's the next step? Let’s take a general 
view. Seven Marshals being told by one of 
their number that some one who wrote ont notes, 
somebody who cut down the fees of the Mar- 
shals $11,000, was in a fix. Now was the time 


‘to nab him, and then we’d see he didn’t cut 


down any more $1], 000. 

Commissioner Newhall, filled with a patriotic 
desire to prevent a dissolution of the Union, 
thereupon issues a warrant for the arrest of 
two negroes, believing those two negroes to be 
the chosen instruments of the Devil to break 
up the Union, and spread misery all over the 
world. He confides the warrant to these worthy 
instruments, the Marshals, and at 10 o’clock the 
consecrated host moves forth. They are devoted 
to the preservation of the Union and the main- 
tenance of universal freedom. The banner of 
the United States waves over them; they are 
paid from the United States Treasury; they 
have at their command the forces at the bar. 
racks; they can call out the 200,000 militia of 
Ohio, to catch a nigger or break a window. So 
they go to No. 18, Taft’s Building. The advance 
guard of this chosen band leads on, and we 
next have him, snaking himeelf, like a raccoon 
into a hen roost, through the transom window. 
Meanwhile the other wings of the forces go 
about the building. Some guard the lower 
entrances—others go upon the roof. 

In the Indian fortifications, they had high 
towers, where they could watch the enemy from 
afar. J imagine one of the videttes on the 
roof, looking around, casting his anxious eyes 
beneath, above, and far away in the direction 
of Ashtabula county, in expectation of seeing 
the broad face of Joshua R. Giddings. [The 
laughter, which had been loud enough all along, 
here reached its climax, and for some minutes 
the court, the marghals, and the spectators, were 
unable to keep their faces sober.] Why else 
ae es go on the woe? They didn’t —_ 
to find niggers, like the Pharisees, saying their 
‘prayers on the housetops? If the a ter 
ant of these forces took any military view of 
the matter, this must have been his intention. 
He had @ commission in his pocket from (om- 
missioner Newhall, stamped’ with the brnad 
seal, the radjant song of the Republic, in bis 
jacket pocket. That banner in which you sq 
helight was with him. Yes, we see that ban- 
ner which has carried defiance and death to all 
its foes, which has reddened the sea with the 
blood of its enemies, that emblem of the maj- 
4 of the United States, spread out over them 

snaked into a transom window! What did 
the nigger do? Hadn’t he a right to fear kid- 
nappers? That poor nigger didn’t know who 
was coming ; no drum or fife announced that 
the majesty of the Wnited States was coving 
into the transom window, head foremost, an 
so the nigger stabbed the intruder, and majesty 
caved in, and snaked itself back. What was 
to be done? The advance guard of the army 
has been repulsed with loss. ffee has'shown 
pluck. The interests of humanity and thé pres- 
ervation of the Union demand sémething. And 
so the impetuous Kentuckian blazes away at 
somebody. All he Knew about whofn, was what 
this liar and perfidious scoundrel had told 


him; 
ary| and. he fires away, careless whether the ball 


enter the heart of the negro man, of the breast 





of the negro woman. 
Here is a Thermopy!z! Three hundred pe 
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triots fell there. One of our Leonidases was 
struck here, And so the man fires through the 
door at somebody. 
United States firing at random ! 


Is that the calm tread of law, or the rush of 


a mob? Law requires that before you lay a 
hand upon me, you show your authority! Did 
men do that? x : 

Well, the Marshals got into the room, the 
city is taken, two niggers are captured, and 
the wounded enemy carried, not as in Christian 
countries, to a hospital, but to a court-room. 
There the man, reeking with his blood, almost 
dying, as ifto prefigure the other judgment seat, 

made over to the claimant. He lingers a 
few weeks, and then goes up to that other 
court where the laws of Kentucky no longer 
apply to him. The woman is delivered over 
with her husband, and is now in the custody of 
some one who claims to be her owner. My 
client, knowing that a prccess is issued against 
him, and not having the money to conduct a 
defence, leaves the city, and you know the rest. 
Mr. Corwin then pressed the point of the dis- 
belief, byeminent jurists, in the principle that 
E into_a free State by his master is 
a slave any longer, and asked if there was any 
law to ro ape bis client to know more than 
Jadges Mills and McLean, and other ‘profound 
juriets did? 4 

The frown of power is fixed on him, the Ex- 
ecutive department of the Government com- 
mands him to be arrested, and the Jadicial de- 
partment has him indicted—because he hasn't 
read Ben. Munroe, for that’s what it amounts 
to. The District Attorney, thinking that the 
venerable Judge—I beg your*Honor’s pardon, 
but you have so long occupied high places 
of trust, that we think you venerable—didn’t 
know Kentucky law, brings a Kentucky law- 
yer to teach him, and then indicts a newspaper 
reporter for not knowing more than his Honor! 

Gentlemen, have you ever heard of any des- 
potism which has more effectual contrivances 
for torture, torment, and confinement, than has 
been here applied? I am not here to censure, 
but did it become this mighty Republic, the 
most imposing Republic in the world, covering 
one-tenth of the globe, to chase this poor news- 
paper reporter from the Queen City of the West 
to the commercial metropolis of the Western 
World, persecute and fix the wolf’s head upon 
him? Don’t you rejoice to know that you are 
citizens of such a country? And all this has 
been done because my client has determined 
the law as Judge McLean has determined it. 
Jadge Lean says that you have a right to shel- 
ter and feed fugitives; but Judge McLean is 
not indicted, while Connelly, who acted upon 
his decision, is. Suppose you send him to pris- 
on, won’t you feel happy to know what you 
have done for the country ? 

When the future Tacitus or Herodotus of our 
country records thie day’s work as the turning 
point in our nation’s history, how will your 
grandchildren exult that you had a part in it! 
I shall feel myself honored, althongh I am op. 
posed to killing a man because he hadn’t read 
Ben. Munroe. Yes, (turning to Mr. Matthews,) 
honestly opposed, for I have no fee. It would 
be the greatest absurdity in the world for me 
to expect one from my client, a poor newspaper 
reporter, who hasn’t got any money, and never 
will have; a man who eats Bologna sausages! 

If you have dramatic ideas, you may imagine 
the figure we shall make in some epic. The 
twelve honest jurors, and Corwin and Matthews 
next to Washington and Jéfferson. Washington 
and Jefferson and Franklin and Rittenhouse 
had something to do with starting the Republic; 
but didn’t we take it in its dark day, and save 
it from ruin, by arising in our majesty, killing 
& nigger, breaking a transom window, and im- 
Prisoygng a man who eats Bologna sausages that 
would give a Connestcga horse the dyspepsia ? 
Let the eye of beauty shed its influence on the 
scene ; let the grave aspect of justice lend its 
Countenance; and if any say hereafter that my 
friend Matthews and myself had nothing to do 
here, let us reply in the words of the North 
Carolina orator to an opponent who charged 
him with not having fought Billy Bowlegs— 
“ Feller citizens, I was thar! As I have had 
a classical education, excuse me for quoting 
from a Greek poet, quorum magna pars fut. 
Which means a part of whom I was which.” 

The speaker next drew an ironical picture 
of the satisfaction which law and the majesty 
of Kentucky would derive. from the conviction 
of Connelly. He then returned to the evidence. 
He referred to Mr. Matthews’s bristling answer, 
(is the jury to be stultified, &c.,) to the ques- 
tion of the defence, what the carrying of bread 
by Connelly, testified to by Riley, had to do 
with fugitives. 

Jupiter presided, he said, over the the old 
ods who held courts at Olympus; and when 
e got the worst of an argument, he would take 

up iis thunder bolts, move the previous ques- 
tion, and stop the debate. He asked Mr. Ju- 
piter Matthews to 2 his thunder-bolts, and 
tell them ifs man couldn’t carry Bologna sau- 
sages and bread under his arm, without neces- 
sarily aiding fugitives to escape, by concealing 
them in No. 18 Taft’s Building. 

He might be an old fogy, but, like the old 
lady and the doctrine of the Trinity, he didn’t 
suck it in that way, 

In conclusion, he told the jury that, before 
they could convict, they must find that the de- 
fendent xkNEW that the persons he sheltered 
were slaves. Let them weigh the meaning of 
that word carefully. They had a duty to their 
consciences, as well as to the laws of Kentucky 
and Ohio, - 

You have sworn, ssid he, to judge rightly. 
Take eare that your consciences tell you that 
you have done your duty as citizens and as 
men. Remember the injunction of the Saviour, 
to treat every man sg a brother. When the 
whole world does this, no one will have occa- 
sion to say, Know the Lord. 

Then every one will excuse his brother’s 
frailties, hide his failings, reform his vices, if he 
has them. You do not often have such an op- 
portunity to help a brother as now. 

You can bind up a broken heart, you can 
pour oil upon & wounded spirit, gnd can fulfil 
your duties to the law and to yourself by a ver- 
dict of acquittal. 





THE TOAD AT HIS REPAST, 


Few of our readers most probably have ever 
observed the toad at hig repast. Jt is perform 
ed with electric rapidity, and with more than 
telegrammic precision. The tongue is doybled 
back upon itself, and is —< with a glutinous 
secretion. The moment the beetle comes with- 
in range, the tongue is shot forth with unerring 
aim, and quick as lightning the captive is with. 
drawn. They are invaluable in a garden. Mr. 
Jesse, in his gleanings, complains of gardeners 
destroying them, of savagely cutting them in 
two with their spades. We hope not. Horti- 
culturists of such “crass ignorance” ought 
themselves to be extirpated. The beauty and 
vigor of our flower-borders we have long as- 
cribed, in a large measgre, to a select family 
of toads, which we tenderly protect, and some 
of which have now reached a patriarchal age. 
Mr. Jesse mentions that Mr. Knight, the emi- 


nent nurseryman, keeps a large number of toads | I 


in hig &, for the purpoge of destroying the 
a Bod jn ie plants, and that they do 
not geem at all affected by the heat, even when 
it reaches 130 degrees. We are surprised at 
this latter statement, which does not agree with 
our observation. We have observed that the 
toad in very hot weather seeks shelter under 
foliage, or buries himself amongst the soft 
enohtd. In thp gvening he emerges from his 
conceajmént, and no dovbt then employs his 
protrusile tongue. Mr. Buckland mentions a 
curious use of toads. They are employed as 
insect-traps. A brigade of marauding toads at 
condu into the garden Re c evening. 

ey make q famous supper, but in the morn- 
ing Tei? entomological loyer, by @ gentle 
nine de compels them to disgorge their eve- 
D 


theal, “and in this way many curious ond 


rare specimens of minute noctyrns! insec 
have been obtained.” “There is just now,”. 


says Mr. Buckland, “a plague of ants in many 


of the London houses, which d 
i ‘strongly recommended those who 


> 





They clean melon-frames of these insects, and 


adoption’ of the excellent su 
the’ prejudice exists, and are a 


persecuted by school boys, and you cannot wan- 
seeing de 
unoffending creatures. Innocent of literature, 
it would be tracing the cruelty of the urchins 
to too high a source to ascribe it to the ugly 
and venomous ” toad of Shakspeare, or the yet 
more odious imagery of Milton. And yet from 
the erroneous natural history of the two great 
national poets, the idea may have originated, 
and thus been handed down as a traditionary 
odium from one race of schoolboys to another. 
While toads are not traly venomous, and lack 
the specific apparatus for producing venom 
which: really venomous reptiles are endowed 
with, there is an irritant secretion in the glands 
of their skin which is more or less injurious, 
When a dog really seizes a toad, this glandular 
fluid be, squirted ont, and his tongue and lips 


are ‘mropg acid. 

The metamorphosis which frogs and toads 
undergo is complete and remarkable. In their 
tadpole condition, the respiration is performed 
by means of gills, and is aquatic. In their 
adult state, their gills are converted into true 
lungs, and can breathe atmospheric air alone. 
The spawn of froge.and toads is very distinguish- 
able. The spawn of the former is found distribu- 
ted throughout the whole mass of jelly, while that 
of the latter is seen arranged in long strings, 
and generally in double rows.—Blackwood— 
Article, “ Curiosities of Natural History.” 





THE QUAKER APOTHECARY. | 


Some years ago, ere our metropolis had yet 
attained to its present magnificence of man- 
hood and was only a half grown village in round 
jacket and cap, there dwelt in one of its sub- 
urbs a Quaker apothecary. Now itis probable, 
that since the days of Babylon and Nineveh, 
no city has ever been honored by such a Qua- 
ker apothecary as this. His features were stch 
as might have been formed by tightly drawing 
& piece of parchment over & skull ; nor was the 
spectral appearance of his figure-head at all 
diminish a huge pair of goggles which he 
wore astride his nose. His coat of gray, cut 
straight, after the Qaaker fashion, reached al- 
most to his heels ; and as he shuffled along the 
streets, his hands crossed devoutly over the re- 
gion of the stomach, his head slightly bent 
forward, and turning to look neither to the 
right nor to the left, the boys and idle men 
called him the “ village ghost.” 
He was not a ghost, however, but a flesh-and- 
blood Quaker, with a mildness of disposition 
which is a second nature to those who wear 
the gray coat, as will be seen by the following 
example: 
The old gentleman practiced dentistry in his 
shop, extracting the molars and bicuspids of 
these who were so unfortunate as to come to 
him. One day, a stout son of the sea came in, 
his face distorted by a doleful tooth-ache, to 
have the offending member separated from his 
substance. The “ Doctor” placed him in the 
chair, and proceeded to apply the turn-key. 
He had not exerted his feeble strength many 
minutes before the antiquated instrument of 
torture slipped from the tooth with a crash, 
causing the patient to see more stars than are 
catalogued in any well-regulated astronomy. It 
was too much for Jack’s philosophy: he drew 
off, and let the Doctor have “ one” with such a 
will, that the unfortunate recipient of the “one” 
rolled over. inthe dust.. But here shines out 
Quaker character in all its radiance: he arose, 
and after having brushed the dirt from his 
clothes, and vented hia malice in the expression, 
“ Friend, thee is a very bad man!” proceeded 
to finish the operation. Poor Jack was so be- 
wildered by such ynexpected meekness, that he 
submitted to the turn-key very quietly, and ut- 
terly forgot to utter the accustomed how] upon 
the exit of the tooth. 
There were two or three gracelese appren- 
tices in the shop, who used to worry the poor 
man almost to death. Qn one occasion, he had 
made an appointment with an uneducated per- 
son to meet him in his office on a certain day, 
at a certain hour. It slipped the Doctor’s mind, 
but not the apprentices’, who resolved to play 
@ practical joke on the man who was to call. 
The office was up stairs, over the shop; and in 
an adjoining closet were several fine skeletons, 
surrounded by other medigal horrorg. The 
boys took one of thege skeletons, placed it in 
the Doctor's ehair by the table, with one of its 
fieshless hands upon the page of an open book, 
and tied a pair of goggles over its sightless 
eyes. Presently the man came in haste, fear- 
ing to be late, and was about to rush up-stairg, 
when one of the conspirators stopped him. 
“You had better not go up now,” said he, as 
gravely as a chief mcurner at a funeral; “ the 
octor is engaged.” 
“T must see him, though; I came on busi- 
ness, by express appointment.” 
“ Do you think the Doctor would like to be 
interrupted now, Jim?” said apprentice Num- 
ber One. 
“T don’t know,” gaid Jim. 
But the man cut the matter short by rush. 
ing up the stairs. In a moment he came tum- 
bling down, and bolted out of the door. The 
boys laughed at the joke, and took the skeleton 
away. 
The next day, the Doctor was standing in 
front of his shop, in a speculative mood, when 
he saw the same person approaching with whom 
he had made the engagement the day previous, 
Anxious to finish his business, the apothecary 
beckoned with his finger for the man to ap- 
proach. 
Marks of consternation were depicted on the 
man’s face; he surveyed the vende. of drugs 
from head to foot, as if ho had been a demon 
hot from the world below. Suddenly he broke 
forth with— 
“ No, no; I know you, if you have got your 
pre 3 you don’t get me into your old shop 
again 
Taal he ial armed and ran away. 
Be thought that the skeleton he had seen the 
day before was the Doctor, sitting in his study, 
denuded of his clothing —De Row’s Press. 


in 
THE QRIGIN OF PICKWICK, 


Tn an introduction to 9 new and complete 
popular edition of his writings, lately published 
in England, Dickens thus tells us of the origin 
of Pickwick, the foundation and still the glory 
of his fame : 


“T wasa young man of three-and.twenty, when 
the present publisheys, atiracted by some pieces 
I_ was gt that time writing in the Morning 
Caronicle newspaper, (of which one series had 
lately been collected and published jn twa vol- 
oan eae Py my eeteraed friend, Mr. 
Heorge Cruikshank,) waited y me, to pra 
pose @ spmething tA ghould be published in 
ahiljing numberg—then only known to me, or, 
believe, to anybody else, by.a dim recollection 
of certain interminable novels inthat form which 
used to be carried about the country by peddl 
and over some of which J remember to have shed 
innumerable tears before | bad gerved my ap: 
proven to life. When } opened my door in 
were nn tathe managing partner who rep- 
resented the firm, I recognised him as the person 
from whose hands I had bought, two or three years 
previously, and whom I had never eeen heforg 


or since, my first copy of the ng, in which 
my witight wah arate en i tr 
at twiligh(, with fear and trembling, into a dark 
lettai-bos, in @ dark office, up a dark court, in 


leet street—appeared in all the glory of prin 
plato memorable occasion— hoy wel ain 
leet ns walked ee ga ta Westminster Hall, 
' reg 4040 for ba 

ea were £0 Famed with joy dhd de, that, 
they could not par the street, and were pot ét 
to be seen there. I told my vigiter of the coin- 

i which bailed &g & gocd omen, 





tonbled with thse plagues ory wpetet ¢ 
wi ese ues to whethe 
ton tye won! el them.” Mout ceraialy. 


wos 


t why should they not perform the same friendly 
The whole. majesty of the office in the drawing-rooms of London citizens ? 
Nothing but ignorant prejudice can prevent the 


. And yet 


der through a village on a summer day without 
net and flattened specimens of these 


infin 
out of 


instead 
lieu of 


“6 Try 


denly, 
“Oh, 


matter, 


family. 


THI 


o'clock, 


ment, 


any fact 


able. 


pending 


ativutin 
yeported 





jected. 


there was a notion, 


bers of which were to 
and so forth, and ge 
paats aerate |S 
species, time imm ve 

I objected 
born and partly bred 
of locomotion ; 
had been already 


my own way, with a 
scenes and 


me it was a low, cheap 
which I should ruin 

how right my friend 
body knows. 


My son Larrie, when he was a 
three-year-old, had, 


“*Qny feel here,” he said, rub 
fingers over his cheek and chin, 
it’s a-gettin’ here.”— Harper's Magazine. 


age, (though now the “ 
are hers,”) was amusing herself by overseeing 
her brother, who was digging worms for bait. 
After some time, he exposed to view a reptile 
of such ucusual size as to call forth the ex- 
clamation, 

“ Hallo! that’s a whopper!” 

“Why, William,” sai 
whopper? J thought it was a worm.” 


Evening 


of the Aenea 
measnyeg why i 
may require, 
Mr. Clark enforced his views, contending 
that this course was the moat just and reason- 


e either on the part of that 
admirable humorous artist or of my visitor, (I 
forget which,) that a ‘ Nimrod Club,’ the mem- 
go out shooting, fishing, 
tting themselves into diffi 
; ugh their want of dexterity, would 
best means of introducing these. 

, 00 consideration that, although 
im the country, I was no 
great sportsman, except in regard to all kinds 
at the idea was not novel, and 
much used ; that it would be 
better for the cuts to arise vaturally 
e text; and that I should like to take 
free range of English 
ple, and was afraid that I should 
ultimately do so in any case, wHatever course 
I might prescribe to m 
views being deferred 
Pickwick, 
the proof sheets of whi 
his drawing of the Clu 
trait of its founder, 
ognised, and which 
him a reality. 

“Ty wr eps Mr. Pickwi 
caus he origin: 
Mr. Winkle As. y 
We started with a number 


yself at starting. My 
to, I thought of Mr. 
and wrote the first number—from 
ch Mr. Seymour made 
b, and that happy por- 
by which he is alwayserec- 
may be said to have made 


ck with a club, be- 

suggestion, and I put in 
oe aeeee i Seymour. 
of twenty-four pager, 


of thirty-two, and four illustrations, in 


& couple. 





it, Larrie, and see.” 


Pa, do jist come ’ere a minit.’ 


Ranning to the bed, I inquired what was the 





Charles, a four-year-old, rambling in the 
woods with “ Pa,” saw a tree torn up by the 
roots, and asked, “Who cut it down?” He 
was told, “God did it. Presently they came to 
to one recently felled by the woodman’s axe, 
when the little fellow exclaimed— 

“ God did nct cut that tree down! ” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ He don’t make ohipa,” was the naive reply. 


A little sister, 





RTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


Wednesday, June 2, 1858. 
SENATE. 


to the exclusion of all other business, 


Sessions 


HOUSE. 


or circumstance im 


The discusginpn was eontinued by Mr. Smith, 
of [llingia, who explained his object in moving 
tae inquiry, and by Mr. . Pettit, of Indiana, in 
support of the report of the majority of the 
committee, until nearly three o’clock, when the 
House was brought te 9 vote upon the several 


propesitions. 


The vote on Mr. Clark’s amendment to Mr. 
Faulkner’s was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
116, nays 86. j : 
Mr. Faulkner wished to add a proviso, requi- 
ting the Secretary of War to report | 
House his future proceedings, but objection 
was made ; and the vote being taken on sub- 


to the 


the resolutions just adopted for those 
by the majority of the committee, it 


was decided iu the negative, 88 to 108. 
The substitute of Mr. Clark was theyeibre re- 


—— 





bing hia tiny 
“how rough 


Mr. Seymour’s sudden and 
lamented death, before the second number was 
published, brought a quick decision upon a 
point already in agitation: the number became 
one of thirty-two pages, with two illustrations 
and remained so to the end. My friends ‘told 
form of publication, by 
all my rising hopes; and 
8 turned out to be, every. 
‘Boz,’ my eignatare in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, appended to the monthly cover 
of this book, and retained long afierward, was 
the nickname of a pet child, a 
whom I had dubbed Moses, 

Vicar of Wakefield, which bein 
nouced through the nose 
being shortened, became Boz. ‘Boz’ was a 
familiar household word to me long before I 
was an author, and so I came to adopt it.” 


younger brother, 
in honor of the 
g facetiously pro 
, became Boses, and, 


wee boy, a 
as most boys of his age 
then have, an exalted idea of manhood, and a 
great desire to be a man, or at least a big boy. 
One evening, just after sundet, when his mother 
had put him to bed, I retired to his bed-room, 
to enjoy a new book with greater quietness than 
I could obtain elsewhere in the house. 
lying quite still for the space of ten minutes, 
he suddenly exclaimed : 

“ Pa, don’t you think I’m growing bigger?” 
“ Certainly, my son.” 

“Do you think I'll grow more if I stretch 
myself out on my back, so, Pa?” suiting the 
action to the words, 


After 


So Larrie stretched himself out to his great- 
est length, occasionally raising his head and 
looking at his toes, and exclaiming, 

“ Ony just see how long I’m getting!” 
After making several such remarks about 
his increasing longitude, he exclaimed, sud- 


T have often laughed at @ simple incident 
which occurred some years ago in my father’s 
four or five years of 
eternal years of God 


Liazie, “is that a 


Mr. Mason called up the bill reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and de- 
signed to restrain and redress outrages on the 
flag and citizens of the United States, whether 
proceeding from Mexico or certain of the Cen- 
tral American Republics. 

Mr. M. then moved that they be made the 
special order for Saturday next, to the exclu- 
sion of all other businesg, 

Mr. Hunter waa o 


ppored to making special 
orders in the 


present condition of the appropri- 
ation bills, After those hills were disposed of, 
he would interpose no objection. 
The questicn was taken on Mr. Mason’s mo- 
tion, on a eall of the yeas and nays, and it was 
decided in the affirmative—yeas 28, nays 23, 
So the bill is to come up Saturday at 12 
Rescinded.— Mr. Allen 
moved to rescind the resolution for taking a re- 
cess from 4 to 6 o’clock, 
The questiqn was taken, and decided in the 
affirmative-yeas 32, nays 23. 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
report of the select committee on the subject of 
the sale of Fort Snelling by the War Depart- 


-. The question was upon the resolutions of 
the committee, which declare the sale to have 
been made without authority of law by the pres- 
ent Secretary of War, againat the official opin- 
ion of his predecessor, and without the advice 
of any officer of rank ; and that the agents who 
conducted the sale were incompetent and neg- 
ligent in the discharge of their duty, &c. 
Mr. Faulkner, on behalf of the minorit 
the committee, cffered a resclution as 9 su 
tute, declaring that the evidence reported has 
failed to exhibit any fact or cireumstance which 
in the slightest degree impeaches the persoral 
and o%cial integrity of the Secretary of War, 
aad that the committee be discharged fram the 
further consideration of the subject, &c. 
Mr. Clark, of New York, proposed, as an 
amendment te the substitute, resolutions to the 
effect that the evidence has failed to exhibit 
ching the per- 
sonal or official conduct of the Secretary of 
War, but condemning the management of the 
sale as injudicious and improper; and that the 
evidence in the cace be transmitted ta the Sec- 
retary of War, to the end that, with the advice 
Geneval, he may adopt such 
{ his opinion, the public interest 


bet 


f 








The question then recurred on the rezolutions 
of the majority’ of the committee, and, after re- 
Jecting @ proposition to lay on the table, the 
vote was finally taken. The firat resolution 
was rejected by a vote of 81 to 86, and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Faulkner, the whole subject was laid 
on the table by a vote of 83 to 76. 

Several private bills were passed; two re- 
ports were made from the Committee on the 
Judi iu regard to the case of Judge Wat- 
rous, of Texas, 

And, after some discussion on the subject of 
& Delegate from that portion of Minnesota 
which now constitutes the .Territory of Daco- 
tah, the House adjourned about seven o’clock. 


Thursday, June 3, 1858, 
SENATE. 

Mr. Douglas introduced a bill to revive and 
put in force the act of 34 March, 1839, in rela- 
tion to the Northeast boundary, with such modi- 
fications as make it applicable to the present 
controversy in regard to the right of search and 
visitation. 
[This bill authorizes the President to call 
into service 50,000 volunteers when found 
necessary, and places at his bestowal ten mil- 
lions of dollers, with the rigat to borrow the 
same. It also authorizes the President, if he 
may consider it necessary, to send an Envoy 
Extraordinary to Great Britain, and continues 
the act in force for sixty days after the next 
session. The bill was ordered to be printed. | 

New Steam Line to Europe.—Mr. Kennedy 
introduced a bill to establish a line of mail 
steamships between certain ports of the United 
States and Great Britain. 
[This bill provides for establishing a line of 
steamers between the ports of New York, Phil- 
adelphia Baltimore, Norfolk, Savannah, and 
New Orleans, in the United States, and South- 
ampton, in England. } 


ed the Senate to take up the joint resolution fix- 
ing the day of adjournment for the 7th instant. 
Agreed to. 
The resolution was read, as follows : 
Fesolved, (the House of Representatives con- 
curriog,} That the resolution directing the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to declare their re- 
spective Houses adjourned sine die on the first 
Morday of June next, at 12 o'clock M., be and 
the same is hereby rescinded, and that the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker cf the 
House of Representatives declare their re- 
spective Houses adjcurned sine die on Monday, 
the 21st of June next, 
Mr. Hamlin moved ts strike out the 21st, 
and insert the 14th, 
After a brief discussion, the question was 
taken on the amendment, and it was carried. 
The resolution was then passed as amended. 
This vote was subsequently reconsidered, 
both onthe amendment andthe passage, and was 
again passed as amended, fixing the 14th inet ° 
by & vote on a call cf the yeas and nays, 32 to 


Special Order.—The Senate then proceeded, 
ta the consideration of the special order, bejx 
the bill from the House of Represeptatives 
making appropriations for sundry civi! expenees 
of the Government for the year ending the 30th 
June, 1859. 
The bill was discussed on various amend- 
ments until near the hour of five o'clock, when 
it was reported to the Senate, and the amend- 
ments cencurred in; and on the question, 
Shall the bill pass, it, was decided in the affirm- 
ative—yeas 35, nays 15, 
Executive Session.—The Senate then pro- 
eeeded to the consideration of Executive busi- 
ness, and, after some time spent therein, the 
doors were opened, and the Senate adjourned. 
HOUSE. 
The Minnesota Delegate. —The House re- 
sumed consideration of the report of the Com 
mittee of Elections in relation to the right of 
W. W. Kingsbury to retain his seat as Delegate 
from Minnesota, and the ciaim of A. G. Faller 
to a seat. 
The yeas and nays were ordered on substita- 
ting the following resolution, proposed by Mr. 
Hughes, of Indiana, for the mivority resolu- 
tions : 
Resolved, That the admission of the State of 
Minnesota into the Union, with the bcandaries 
prescribed in the act of admission, uperates as 
& diesoluticn of the Territorial organization of 
Minnesota ; and that so much of the late Ter- 
ritory of Minnesota as lies without the limits of 
the State is without any distinct legally-organ- 
ized Government, and the people thereof are 
net entitled to a Delegate in Congress until 
that right is conferred on them by statute. 
The resolution was agreed to—yeas 102, 
nays 80. 
The resolution was then substituted for the 
resolutions reported by the majority, and then 
adopted without a division. 
British Outrages.—Mr. Davia, of Mississip- 
pi, asked leave to introduce the following joint 
resolution, for reference to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs : 
Whereas the visitation of American mer- 
chantmen is now being exercised in the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico and in the ports of Caba, 
by British war eteamers, in direct violation of 
in‘ernationa! law: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, d-c., That the President of the Uni- 
ted States be and he is hereby required to give 
instructions to our navy to arrest all offending 
vessels, until an ample and full reparation is 
made by the British Government for the ont- 
rages Committed, and guarantees are given for 
future exemption from visitation, 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, said the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs already had the subject be- 
fore them, 
Objection being made to the resolution, 
Mr. Davis moved to suspend the rules for its 
introduction. 
The rules were suspended—yeas 154, nays 43. 
Mr. Davis moved to refer the resolution to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and called 
for the previous question. 
Under the operation of the previous question, 
the resolution was referred. 
Personal Explanation.—Mr, Clay, of Ken- 
tacky, asked to be excused from farther service 
on the Committee on Foreign Affairs, for the 
reason that ae had been refused the privilege 
of introducing a resolution in relation to re- 
cent outrages on the American flag, while that 
privilege had been granted to-day to a gentle- 
man who was not on the committee. He con- 
gratulated the House and the country, at the 
same time, that the subject had got before the 
House, 
The House voted to excuse Mr, Clay—yeas 
92, nays 53. 


Extension of the Session—On motion of Mr. 
Parnett, of Kentucky, the House took up the 
Senate resolution extending the session until 
Monday, June 14th. 
Mr. Barnett moved to amend, by substitating 
Thureday, June 10:h, and called for the pre- 
vious question. 
The amendment was agreed to—yeas 105, 
= 97. 

he yeas and nays were ordered on the pas- 
sage of the reaclution, and resulted—yens 139, 
nays 64. So the resolution, as amended, was 
adopted. 
Consular ani Diplomatic Bill—Mr, J. G. 
Jones reported back the Senate amendment to 
the consular and diplomatic appropriation bill, 
with a recommendation that they be concurred 


Pr, ‘ 
The first amendment, which was verbal! in its 
character, was L 
The second amendment, striking out the pro- 
viso that no part of the money appropriated 
shall be expended before or after the fiscal year- 
ending Jane 30, 1859, gave rise to a protracted! 
discussion. é 
The proviso was defended by Messrs. Davia 
of Maryland, and Sherman of Ohio; and op- 
posed by Messrs. J. G. Jones, ard Letcher of 
Virginia, 
The previoug question was seconded, and eg 
Main question ordered; when 
Mr. Wachburne, of Illinois, moved that, as 
there was no quorum present, the Hiouse ad- 
journo. 





Subeequently, he withdrow the motion. 


Adjournment of Congress.—Mr. Seward ask- * 
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Mr. Kunkel, of Maryland, renewed the motion, 
whic’) prevailed—yeas 64, nays 45. 

Accordingly, at twenty minutes past four 
o'clock, the Houee adjourned. 


Friday, June 4, 1858. 

A brief synopsis by the Intelligencer of Fri- 
day’s proceedings will suffice. . 
SENATE, 

The joint resolution, as amended by che 
House of Representatives, prolonging the pres- 
ent cession until the 10th inst. was called up 
and passed. 

Mr. Hunter early moved oan all other 
business, for magepee of ng up the naval 
appropriation bill. 

Mc. Iverson objected, on the ground that the 
ay should be assigned to the consideration of 
the private calendar. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Senate then proceeded to consider such 
private bills as encountered no objection, of 
which o large number were passed. 

After several ineffectual motions, made at a 
later hour, by Mr. Hanter, with a view of pro- 
ceeding to a discussion of the naval appropri 
tion bill, the Senate determined, at five o’ 
to*hold an Executive session. 

HOUSE. 

The bill making appropriations for the con- 
sular and diplomatic service was considered, 
‘and the Senate’s amendment striking out the 
second section (which restricted payments to 
the fiscal year) was concurred in by the close 
vote of 84 to 81. 

On tke motion of Mr. Maynard, the select 
committee appointed to investigate the conduct 
and accounts of William Cullom, the late Clerk 
of the House, were allowed to sit until the next 
session, and then submit, their final report. The 
committee have examjned seventy witnesses, 
but deem further testiraony n . 

The subject of the construction of war steam- 
ers occupied 8 portion of the attention of the 
House. Mr. Bocock desired leave to report 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs a bill for 
that purpose, and, in reply to a question as to 
their cost, he stated that the estimate of the 
Secretary of the Navy was two million three 
hundred thousand dollars. Mr. J. Cochrane 
wished to amend so as to authorize the con- 
straction of twenty instead of ten steamers. 
Objection being made to the introduction of 
the bill, Mr. Bocock moved to suspend the 
rules, The vote on this motion was 127 to 66 ; 
so, there being five votes less than two-thirds, 
the rules were not suspended. The vote, how- 
ever, may be considered an indication of the 
sentiment of the House on the subject of an 
increase of the navy; and this increase, it is 
understocd, is necessary, whether there be war 
or peace. 

The House, by the decided vote of 143 to 35, 
gave @ construction to the second section of 
the act of 3d February, 1853, concerning 
widows of revolutionary officers who were 
married since the lst of January, 1800. The 
joint resolution _—_ that these pensions 
shall commence from the 4th of March, 1848, 
as decided by the Court cf Claims in the case 
of Jane Smith. 

Mr. J. G. Jones statcd that the bill making 
appropriations for certain civil expenses had 
passed the Senate with sixty-four amendments, 
and, on his motion, the bill was referred. 

The House then went into Committee on the 
private calendar, and reported favorably on 
several bills, which were subsequently passed. 
A number of private bills were passed without 
going through the Committee; amongst them, 
one for the relief of a revolutionary soldier 
who is now 103 years old. The House con- 
tinued its session until nearly seven o’clock. 

Saturday, neither House transacted business, 
owing to the death of Senator Henderson, 


Monday, June 7, 1858. 
SENATE. 

Mail Steam Service—Mr. Hunter, from the 
Committee on Finance, to which was referred 
the bill from the House making appropriations 
for the transportation of the United States mail 
by ocean steamers and otherwise, during the 
fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1859, report- 
ed it back with an amendment. 

Limit of National Expenditures—Mr. Hun- 
ter submitted the following resolution for con- 
sideration : 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to cause the Heads of the 
Executive Departments to submit estimates at 
the next session of Congress upon the basis of 
an expenditure not exceeding sixty millions of 
dollars, exclusive of the payment of the public 
debt, for the fiscal your commencing the lat of 
July, 1859," 

“ Naval Appropriation Bill.—The bill making 
appropriation for the naval service was then 
taken up. 

Mr. Mallory moved to amend the bill by ap- 
propriating $1,200,000, so as in effect to pro- 
vice for the constrction of ten sloops-of- war, four 
not to exceed fourteen feet draught, five to be 
not’ exceeding twelve feet draught, and the 
ohter to be a side-wheel paddle steamer of eight 
feet draught. 

Mr. Hale moved to amend the amendment 
by striking out the four largest of these ships, 
which led to a protracted Bienen; and was 
defeated—yeas 22, nays 31. 

Mr. Clingman moved to amend the amend- 
ment by providing for twenty’ gunboats in ad- 
dition, with full steam power. 

Decided in the negative—yeas 12, nays 36. 

Mr. Green moved to amend the amendment 
by inserting a clause giving to the President 
authority to grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal. 

The question was decided by yeas and nays— 
yeas 6, nays 40. 

The affirmative votes were Messrs. Brown, 
Douglas, Green, Johnson of Tennessee, Pugh, 
and Rice. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Mal- 
lory’s amendment, and it was decided in the 
negative—yeas 20, nays 24, 

Varicus other amendments were Ciscussed, 
some of which were rejected, and some agreed 
to, when the bill was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. Mallory then moved to build five sloops- 
of-war, when the question was taken by yeas 
and nays, and decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. Crittenden then moved that all steam- 
ships hereafter to be built of forty guns and 
over shall be named after States, and all under 
forty guns shall be named after rivers; under 
twenty guns, as the President may direct. 

Mr. Mallory moved to except all those al- 
ready named. The amendment was agreed to, 
and the bill was read a third time and passed. 

Mr. Hunter moved to postpone all prior 
orders to take up the army bili; which was 
agreed to, and the Senate adjourned, after hav- 
ing been in continuous session from eleven 
o’cleck in the morning until nine at night. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Savage, of Tennessee, announced the set- 
tlement, upon terms honorable to both parties, 
of certain personal difficulties which arisen 
between Messrs. Harris, of Illinois, and Hughes, 
of Indiana. 

The principal business was the consideration 
of the bill making appropriations for certain 
civil expenses of the Government. The Com- 
mittee cf Ways and Means recommended a 
concurrence in only eighteen of the sixty-four 
amendmente of the Senate. There were sever- 
al efforts to restrict and reduce the appropria- 
tion for the extension of the Capitol, but it was 
finally concurred in with a’proviso in regard 
to the ornaments and decorations of the interior. 
The amendments concerning appropriations 
for custom-houses occasioned debate, but in 
most cases the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole were concurred in. It is 
as that the disagreeing votes of the two 

ouses will be referred to committees of con- 

ference. : 





The session was extended to half past eight 


o'clock. 





Robert J. Walker says he will go to Kansas 
and speak against the English bill, if necessary 
to secure its rejection. His secretary, Stanton, 
still has his residence there, and his wife re- 
mains in the Territory. Neither of these gen- 
tlemen show any abatement of their hostility to 

ntly enlisted 
for the war. Secretary Stanton says the course 
of the Republicans in voting for the Crittenden- 
Montgomery bill was “liberal and patriotic,” 
and that the Administration, by its course in 
gard to Kansas, has “assumed the sectional 
and indefensible ground, leaving the Democrat- 
ic and true constitutional platform in the pos- 


the Administration, and are appare 


pe@y~ Mr. Wheeler is the accredited agent for 
the Fra, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Mr. L. T. Park, df Mount Union, Obio, will 
receive and forward subscriptions for the Era}, 


at club rates. 
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A NEW NOVEL TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE 
ERA. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We shall commence the publication of a 
new Novel in the National Era, the first week 
in July, and continue it weekly till completed. 
It will probably run through the remainder of 
this volume. 
We should offend the author’s modesty, were | 
we to speak of the work in such terms as would 
be justified by an examin&tion of the opening 
chapters submitted to us. There will be noth- 





TROPICAL PRODUCTION—SLAVERY AND THE 
SLAVE 


Few persons, we presume, remember that J. 
Y, Mason, of Virginia, represents the United 
States at the Court of Napoleon. As there has 
been nothing to do in Paris, he has been emi- 
nently successful in doing nothing, for which 
he is paid at the rate of $18,000 per annum. 
At last, however, as if anxious to show his 
countrymen that he has fully recovered from 
the paralysis which, for a time, threatened to 
perpetuate the profound repose of his faculties, 
he has achieved a Letter—a letter illustrating 
his devotion to the great interests of his coun- 
try. Can the reader guess its contents? It 
relates to a theme on which the sons of the 
old Dominion always grow eloquent, John Y. 
Macon, American Minister Plenipotentiary, has 
been abroad many years, lying in wait for an 
‘occasion to strike # blow for Slavery: the hour 
comes, he nerves himself for the task, and, in 
ite great fulfilment, who shall say that he has 
rot more than earned the poor wages his coun- 
try bestows upon him ? 


ing commonplace or low-toned in it. Its 
treatment of the great questions of the age, its | 
allusions to current,events, the lofty rectitude 
of its sentiments, its pungent satire, not malevo- | 
lent, but just, apart from the profound interest 
of the plot, which embraces characters and in- 
cidents in all parts of our country, illustrative 
of life and social institutions in its three great 
sections, will make it specially welcome to our 
readers, and to all who like to see Literature 
consecrated to the service of Humanity. 

We announce the work in advanze, so as to 
give an opportunity to those who have permit- 
ted their subscriptions to expire, to renew them, 
and to allow time for new subscribers who may 
desire to begin with the first number. 


Will our friends of the Press please call at- 
tention to the following notice : 

In the National Era of July 1, will be com- 
menced the publication of a new Novel, enti- 


tled as follows : 
HERMAN ; 


YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD. 


BY E. FOXTON, 
Author of “ Premices.” 
“ A youth who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 


A banner, with the strange device, “ Excels‘or!” 
; , ; Longfellow. 
“J cannot reconcile my belief in the Bible with ordi- 
nary life and its ordinary fashions and practices.”—Oak- 
field, 


“ Suppose, Miss Minerva, I say the Golden Rule is my 
theory of life. You think it vague; but it is in that like 
most theories.”—The Potiphar Papers. 


“Thi>e was the seed-time : God alone 

Beholds the end of what is sown ; 

Beyond our vision, weak and dim, [ 

The harvest-time is hid with him.”— Whittier. 
The work will appear weekly, till completed. 
Persons wishing to subscribe should send in 
their subscriptions immediately, to begin with 
the first chapter of the novel, which will have 
peculiar attractions for both the Northern and 
Southern mind. 


DR. CUMMINS AND DR. TYNG. 


The National Intelligencer, by request of Dr. 
(Sammins, publishes our article and the corres. 
pondence between Mr. Hale and Dr. Tyng, in 
relation to the position of the late Dudley A. 
Tyng on the Slavery question, with the follow- 
ing reply by Dr. Cummins: 


“ To all this I beg leave to reply 
“1. That I never represented ‘ the position 
which the late Dudley A. Tyng took on the 
Slavery question as the great error of his life,’ 
as the matter is stated by Senator Hale. The 
topic of Slavery was not alluded to in the ser- 
mon. No man could learn from that sermon 
or any other of mine my views upon the Slave- 
ry question. My distinct statement, very care. 
fully guarded, was that Mr. Tyng had com- 
mitted a grave and most serious error én bré: 
ing the discussion of @ political subject into the 
pulpit. Aud I added, what Mr. Hale has not 
stated, that in my judgment the great Enemy 
of the Gospel had never devised a more suc- 
cessful mode of retarding the progress of the 
Gospel in this land than the attempt of minis- 
ters of religion and churches and religious 
societies to interfere in the heated strifes of the 
politics of the day. 
“As I made no reference to the political 
subject which Mr, Tyng introduced into his 
pulpit, (though I was aware that all my hearers 
were familiar with the history,) I could give 
no opinion as to the soundness or unsoundness 
of his views upon this subject. Nor was this 
of the least importance as to the great principle 
advanced by me in the sermon. That principle 
is one which, in my judgment, is one especial 
glory of the Protestant Episcopal church in this 
country, viz: that her sphere of duty as a church 
of Christ is solely confined to matter purely 
spiritual and religious. This. principle has 
been sanctioned by the almost unanimous 
practice of her bishops and clergy through all 
the history of the church in this country, and 
in every part of the land, North, South, East, 
and West. The Episcopal church does, not 
ask her ministers and members to think alike 
on any political topic. Doubtless there are 
Pro-Slavery and Anti-Slavery men within her 
pale ; but as far as my knowledge goer, the late 
Mr. Tyng was the first to discuss this exciting 
subject in an Episcopal pulpit. I believe it to 
have been an error ; aa | as I was setting him 
forth in his Christian character as an example 
to young men, I“could not, without compromi- 
sing my own views of duty, hesitate to state my 
belief. Had Mr. Tyng taken an opposite posi- 
tion to Senator Hale, it would not have altered 
in the least my opinion of the error committed 
by him. 
“2. I did state that I believed that Mr. Tyng 
regretted this step. I did not state that he re- 
pented or retracted ; I knew that he had never 
retracted in any public manner. I stated also 
the grounds of my belief that he regretted the 
step, viz: that I never had heard of his repeat- 
ing it; and that he lived more than two years 
after the event, and was known chiefly asa 
most fervent and zealous preacher of Christ 
and Him crucified. I was very careful not to 
state that it was within my knowledge that he 
regretted it ; it was but my belief, founded upon 
the facts above stated. I am now forced to 
admit that in this belief I was mistaken. I 
need scarcely say that I deeply regret it ; not 
that Mr. Tyng saw fit to adopt any particular 
views, but that he deemed the pulpit a proper 
place for their promulgation. He was my 
personal friend; and I shall ever revere his 
memory and take courage from his triumphant 
death, from which there is ever sounding to me 
his stirring and only message to his brethren 
in the ministry, to ‘stand up for Jesus.’ 
“T respectfully ask the papers which have 
published the correspondence between Senator 
Hale and the Rev. Dr. Tyng to insert this letter. 
“Q@rorce D. Cummins, 

“ Rector of Trinity Church, Washington.” 
This is explicit. Little remains to be said. 
The injustice done was, in conveying the im- 
pression to his congregation that the late Dr. 
Tyng had repented or regretted his discussion of 
the Slavery question—“ a political question,” 
ac Dr. Cummins styles it, in his pulpit. He did 
not assert that this was a fact, within his own 
knowledge, but that he firmly believed it was 
so. This is all thatthe Era alleged—and in 
this Dr. Cummins frankly says he was mistaken. 
“T am now forced to admit that in this belief I 
was mistaken.” : 

Whatever may be thought of the views of Dr. 
Cummins on the responsibilities of the Palpit, 
by causing the correspondence to be published 
in the Intelligencer, through which it will reach 
his congregation generally, and by his explicit 
admission that he wag mistaken, he has satis- 
fied the demands of truth and fair dealing. 





n@~ The loss of the Yrissari Treaty in Nic- 





session of the anti-Lecompton Democrats, 


Americans, and Republicans.” 


Th 
on t 


enthusiasm. 


mous McHenry, who has been so long 
in Canada as Townsend, has become 8 
lion since his liberation, and is lecturing 
through the country. He is received with great | #cross the Isthmus be 


sragua, by the refusal of President Martinez 
to sign it, is said to have been caused by Lieut, 
Belly, an agent of Louis Napoleon, who ptom- 
tses to protect the Central American States, if 
they form an alliance, provided a canal notte 


ted to F . 
taliste. om rench capi: 


The British and French Governments want 
more labor in their colonies. The English im- 
port Coolies, the French contract for free emi- 
grants from Africa. Mr. Mason seeks an inter- 
view with Count Waleweki, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and the Count tells him, very frankly, 
“that the French colonies, particularly in the 
Weat Indies, are languishing for want of labor ; 
that negro labor alone is adapted to tropical 
productions; that the French Government has 
devised a system for the introduction from 
Africa of laborers, under guards, intended to 
protect them as free emigrants ; that, to supply 
these laborers, they look mainly to prisoners 
taken by the tribes in their intestine wars, who 
would, if not so disposed of, according to the 
barbarous customs of the country, be put to 
death ; that the arrangements in Africa, prior 
to embarkation, and for the disposition of the 
emigrants during the voyage and after their ar- 
rival in the colonies, are entirely under the 
management of commissioners of the French 
Government; that obligations are taken by them 
from the planters who receive the emigrants’ 
into service to bind them to provide for the 
negroes during their term of service, and secure 
to them the means of returning to Africa, if 
they choose to do so, after its expiration ; that 
there is no truth in the ramor that British cruis- 
ers regard vessels containing such emigrants as 
engaged in the slave trade,” &c. 


Mr. Mason hereupon grows hopeful; the re- 
vival of what he considers a kind of slave trade, 
gives him great satisfaction ; civilization, he 
thinks, is beginning to reconsider its hasty de- 
cision ; and he feels “ quite confident ” that, in 
fature, “we will see the fanatical denunciation 


of American Slavery greatly moderated, if not 


silenced, in France, perhaps in England.” In 
his mind, clearly, the slave trade and slavery 
are affectionately associated. 

The letter from which we quote bears date, 
Paris, February 19, 1858, and is addressed to 
General Cass. We print the closing passage in 
fall. It contains the pith of the whole. It shews 
what brilliant services Diplomacy may render 
to the Cause of Humanity and Progress in this 
country : 


“Tt is quite evident that a conviction is gain- 
ing strength both in England and France that 
in the compulsory emancipation of the slaves in 
their tropical colonies by authority of Govern- 
ment & grave political errror has been commit- 
ted—an error unjast to the colonists whose 
rights of property were destroyed, and to the 
oneaite by the annihilation of the labor which 
made them productive—without securing any 
compensating benefit. It was attributed to an 
abstract idea; and now, to repair the error in 
its politico-economical sense, measures are re- 


_] sorted to which amount, essentially and neces- 


sarily, to the restoration of Slavery, whether of 
the coolies or the free emigrants or the rebel- 
lious sepoys of British India, far more objection- 
able than the regulated system of slave labor 


which the present generation found established 


and destroyed. It is a subject of so much in- 
terest to the United States that I have thought 
it not amiss to make this communication. It 
appears to me that when the condition of the 
native-born slave of the United States, intelli- 
gent, well cared for, christianized, and happy, 
is contrasted with that of the coolie, or the Af- 
rican emigrant, or the transported Indian sepoy, 
the most fastidious philanthropy will not hesi- 
tate to declare the advantage to be on our side; 
and when enlightened Governments, at the 
head of European civilization, are seen, in a 
moment of fanaticism, to interfere with the 
rights of property, and to destroy the labor of 
whole communities on an abstract notion, and 
so soon compelled by political necessities to re- 
sort to such measures to repair the wrong 
which they have done, all right-minded men 
with us will conclude that ‘it is better to bear 
the ills we have, than fly to others that we know 
not of, J. Y. Mason.” 
Like our foreign Ministers generally, Mr. 
Mason thinks it his great duty to watch over 
and promote the interests of Slavery. Bat, 
his zeal misleads him. We should like him to 
produce the grounds on which he rests his con- 
fident opinion that the Pro-Slavery sentiment is 
reviving either in France or England. There 
is nothing in the tone of their Press or the ac- 
tion of their Governments to countenance such 
an idea. It was doubtless the crude statements 
of this functionary that led his namesake in 
the Senate to congratulate the country on the 
change of sentiment going on in the British 
nation on the subject of Slavery and the slave 
trade: he thought he saw indications of a more 
liberal policy. Mr. Seward, while denying that 
there was any change in the British People, ad- 
mitted that there might be in the Government. 
This passage in the Senate caurht the attention 
of that Government, which availed itself of the 
earliest opportunity to set itself right, and ex- 
pose the groundless impressions of our Minister 
and his Senatorial namesake. At a farewell 
dinner given to Dr. Livingston before his de- 
parture from Africa, the Duke of Argyle, one 
of the ablest members of the Cabinet at that 
time, spoke as follows: 

“Bat the main interest was to be found in 
the deep and abiding feeling cherished by 
Englishmen on,the subject of the extinction of 
Slavery ard the improvement of the native 
tribes of Africa. It had been stated—he was 
surprised to learn—even by Mr. Seward, in the 
Senate of the United States, that a change had 
come over the opinions of the British Govern- 
ment respecting this question. On the part 
of her Majesty’s Government he was authorized 
to state that there was no ground for any such 
assertion, and there was no object on which 
the noble Lord at the head of the Government 
bad shown more consistent steadfastness of 
purpose than the abolition of the slave trade. 
Among the motives which had induced her 
Majesty’s Government to assist in fitting out 
this expedition, the first and foremost was a 
desire to assist in putting an end to the slave 
trade and improving the state of the native 
tribes of Africa.” 

The statement, it will be observed, is by au- 
thority, and avers unchanged opinions and pol- 
icy im regard both to slavery and the slave 
trade. 

As to the efforts of both Governments to aug- 
ment the Labor of their colonies, that proves 
nothing agaiust Emancipation, and furnishes 
not the slightest ground for irferring that they 
regret the abolition of Slavery. This is a mere 
illusion of Mr. Mason. Does he not know that 
the want of labor has always been complained 
of in the Colonies? Has he forgotten that, 
under the system .of Slavery, it was supplied 
by regular importations from A frica—the slave 
trade—auntil the abolition of that traffic? Does 
“ the regulated system of slave labor” in Guba 

exclude the necessity of fresh supplies of labor- 
ers from abroad? The constant demand is for 





more, ard it is this which makes Africa bleed 


at every vein. And how is it with the South, 
where the syatem is so beautifully “ regulated” 
that Mr. Mason is charmed with the delightful 
condition of the slaves? Has he not heard of 
the pertinacious efforts of his friends in the 
cotton regions to bring about a reopening of 
the slave trade? They have not labor enough; 
their plantations are languishing for want of it! 
A few months ago, @ bill authorizing the im- 
portation of free emigrants from Africa, to 
serve as apprentices, passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Louisana, by an overwhelming 
majority, and came near receiving the concur- 
rence of the Senate. Louisiana, with her 
“ well-regulated system of Slavery,” is as much 
in want of labor as Jamaica and Martinique, 
with their systems of Free Labor. Col. F. L. 
Claiborne, an influential Democratic member 
of that Legislature, and a warm supporter of 
the Apprentice bill, in a letter to his conatita- 
ents, printed in the Pointe Coupée Democrat, 
says— 

“The day is near at hand, unless some rem- 
edy is speedily devised, when negroes will be 
so valuable none but the rich can own 
them. It is all-important to the institution of 
Slavery that the number of slave owners should 
be increased instead of diminished, and I know 
object as well as this 
African apprentice system. 

By the way, the Colonel does not attempt to 
disguise the true nature of this Apprentice 
scheme; it aims to import slaves under the 
name of apprentices ! 

Mr. Mason ought to know that the demand 
for labor in the West Indies and in the cotton- 
growing region of this country has alway ; 
ran the supply. The Capital has increased fabter 
than the Labor. Under the system of Slavery 
in Cuba, in the production of the great staples, 
men, women, and children are employed, and 
at certain seasons are worked so incessantly as 
to cause great waste of life, and consequently a 
constant demand for new supplies. These can 
be furnished only by the slave trade. The sys- 
tem of slave-labor in Cuba could not be main- 
tained, as now managed, if the supplies were 
cut off from Africa. The planters would be 
obliged to husband the energies of their present 
stock of slaves, and pay great attention to 
breeding, or make up their minds to see the 
system ros out, In the Southern section of 
this country, there may not be so great a waste 
of human life in the cultivation of the great 
staples as in Cuba, but there is a vast cotton 
and eugar region not yet occupied demanding 
labor—but supplies of slave labor can be ob- 
tained only from the farming slave States. It 
is this which has given birth to the domestic 
slave trade, identical in principle with the Af 
rican trade, differing only in this—that the sub- 
jects of the former are to a certain extent civ- 
ilized. But, even these States furnish an inad- 
equate supply of slave labor, the surplus, 
after their own agricultural wants are provided 
for, being comparatively small. Hence the 
apprehension of Col. Claiborne that negroes 
will at no distant day become so valuable that 
none but rich men can own them; hence, too: 
the growing sentiment in the cotton region in 
favor of a restoration of the foreign slave trade. 
But, the determined opposition of the free 
States and of the farming slave States will for- 
ever render that event impossible. The oppo- 
sition in the latter may arise to a certain ex- 
tent from philanthropic considerations, but we 
are bound to say that such motives are rarely 
avowed. Onthe contrary, the farming slave 
States rest their opposition to the reopening 
of the foreign slave trade chiefly on the ground 
that it would be disastrous to their vital inter- 
est. What they mean by this, we shall see. 

The Richmond ( Va.) Enquirer of May 24th, 
1858, deeply displeased with the re | 
Commercial Convention, for its deliberate” 
tempt to recommend the revival of the African 
slave trade, and make that question a test of 
the Union, says: 

“Tf the cotton States are determined to re- 
vive the slave trade, and thus to destroy the 
value of Slavery in every non-cotton-growing 
State, it will demonstrate a selfishness of which 
we have believed Southern States incapable. 
If a dissolution of the Union is to be followed 
by the revival of the slave trade, Virginia had 
better consider whether the south of the North- 
ern Confederacy would not be far more prefer- 
able for her than the north of a Southern Con- 
federacy. In the Northern Confederacy, Vir- 
ginia would derive a ergo amount from the 
sale of her slaves to the South, and gain the 
increased value of her lands from Northern 
emigration; while in the Southern Confede- 
racy, with the African slave trade revived, she 
would lose two-thirds of the value of her slave 
property, and derive no additional increase to 
the value of her lands.” 

What does this mean? Plainly, ihat slaves in 
Virginia are valuable chiefly as merchandise— 
articles of exportation to the South. She and 
her sister farming s!ave States have a monopoly 
of the home market for slaves in the cotton-grow- 
ing States. Destroy this monopoly—revive 
the foreign slave trade—and Slavery ceases to 
be valuable to us—we lose at once two-thirds 
of our slave property ! 

Again, replying to a remark of the Jich- 
mond ( Va.) Examiner, that it hoped the En- 
quirer did not mean to say, that upon any cal- 
culation of dollars and cents, or under any con- 
ceivable circumstances whatever, Virginia ought 
to abandon her Southern sisters, and attach 
herself to a Northern Confederacy, the Enquirer 
Bays: 

“ That if we believed, that after a dissolution 
of the Union, the Southern Confederacy would 
reopen the ‘slave trade, then, and in that 
case, we would urge upon Virginia to seek no 
connection with that Confederacy until a guar- 
antee was given that her interest in Slavery 
would be protected by her ‘sisters’ of the 
Southern Confederacy. Shall Virginia dissolve 
this Union for the avowed reason that the in- 
stitution of Slavery was not sufficiently pro- 
tected, and then connect herself with the South; 
ern Confederacy, which, by opening the slave 
trade, would destroy two-thirds of the value of 
the institution in the State? In the Federal 
Union we are induced to believg that Slavery 
is threatened with destruction by our Northern 
enemies; while in the Southern Confederacy, 
if the councils of the mad-caps of the Mont- 
gomery Convention are to be potential, Slavery 
in Virginia would be certainly destroyed. Thie, 
then, is what we would have our neighbor un- 
deratand by our Monday’s article, which has 
attracted so much attention: that if our ‘ sis- 
ters’ of the South entirely disregard the value 
of the greatest interest in Virginia, and for the 
present and questionable advantage of the cot- 
ton interest, seek the destruction of the value 
of cur slaves, it would demonstrate that no 
family affection existed, and Virginia should 
have no part nor lot in a Confederacy so disre- 
gardfal of her interest.” 

Nothing could’ be more explicit. The re- 
opening of the foreign slave trade would de- 
stroy Slavery in Virginia, and the other farm- 
ing slave States, by divesting the slaves of 
marketable value—by putting an end to the 

domestic slave trade, on which rests the valu 
of slave property in those States! ‘ 

We do not pause to comment upon the fe- 
volting aspect of such considerations, coolly 
avowed by one of the most respectable and in- 
fluential of Southern papers: our object now 
is simply to show that the Northern slave 
States, acting with the free States, must render 
the revival of the foreign slave trade impossible, 
so long as the Union shall last. There can 
be no accession to the number of slave lahor- 
ers, except from the home increase; but the 
demand constantly outrunning the supply, the 
value of slaves must rate higher and higher, 
until, as Col. Claiborne says, none but rich men 
can own them; and the slave States must then 
gradually be depopulated, so far as the white 
population is concerned, or other interests 


must spring up, which at some future day will 
be strong enough to gon‘ront and overrule 
that engrossing, imperious Interest which now 
dominates the South. Whenever it shal] come 
to pass that none but the very rich own slaves, 
Slavery will stand upon a narrow and an inse 
cure pedestal, 

In any event, the West India Islands, whether 
slaveholding or free, and the slave States of this 
country must be retarded in their growth, by the 
want of labor. Europe is a great hive of work- 
ingmen, free, civilized, intelligent, and enter- 
prising. Set before them an object, open to 
them a fresh field for enterprise, and they will 
emigrate. The New World beckons them to 
its shores, and they come—not to the tropics, to 
die ; not to the slaveholding regions, to be de- 
graded, and to be crushed by the competition 
of unpaid labor—but tothe free States and Ter- 
ritories of the American Union, where they can 
work with vigor, calculate upon certain remu- 
neration, «nd be assured of equal rights and 
consideration, The free States of this conti- 
nent and the Canadas need no schemes of Gov- 
erament emigration or compulsory colonization 
to supply the demand for Labor. But, whence 
shall be drawn the supplies of labor for the slave 
regions of the New World, and for such free por- 
tions of it as are devoted to tropical production? 
Jamaica and Martinique throw open their ports, 
and invite immigration, but where is voluntary 
immigration to come from? Africa kaows noth- 
ing, hears nothing. Were her thronging mil- 
lions civilized, addicted to commerce, intelli- 
gent, thousands of them would pour into the free 


“West Indies, and carry production to the high- 


est point. But Africa is not civilized, and hence 
the interposition of the English and French 
Governments to furnish supplies of labor by 
artificial methods. The attempt will fail. The 
plan is costly, troublesome, insufficient ; it is 
liable to enormous abuses ; must tend, like the 
slave trade itself, to provoke wars in Africa, and 
perpetuate the savage condition of its tribes ; 
cannot fail, in many cases, te revive the horrors 
of the middle passage ; must retard civilization 
in the colonies, and reduce society there tc a 
barbarous form. 

Of course, there will be little voluntary im- 
migration of free laborers to the slave regions 
of the New World—none to engage in tropical 
production. Cuba must draw its supplies from 
the African slave trade, or finally give up Sla- 
very. The cotton and sugar growing States of 
this Union, as we have seen, cut off alike from 
free immigration, and from slave importation, 
must depend alone upon such meagre supplies 
as they can obtain from Virginia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
which themselves have little labor to spare, as 
free immigration is apt to turn aside from them, 
notwithstanding their fine climate, great water- 
power and unsurpassed agricultural capabili- 
ties. 

What, then, is to be done? Population steadily 
increases—the demand for cotton and tropical pro- 
ductions must augment indefinitely—where shall 
the supplies come from? The cotton-growing 
States of the Union need more labor, not land, 
How are they to get it? If it be right to hold 
slaves—if slave labor alone be adapted to the 
growth of cotton and tropical productions—they 
are right in demanding the reopening of the for. 
eign slave trade—right in denouncing the act 
prohibiting it, as unjustly discriminating against 
them, securing advantages to the free States and 
to the farming slave States, subjecting them to 
great disadvantages. Bat, as we have said, in 
the Union, that act will never be repealed, and 
out of it they will never go. 


The great question for the world then arises— 
if the French and British free colonies, and the 
slave regions of the new world, cannot eupply 
the demands of civilization for tropical produc- 
tions, what shall be done? Civinize AFRICA. 
Put an end to the slave trade. Stop all your 
free emigrant schemes. Cease to foster domestic 
wars among its tribes—to tempt them to prey 
upon each other, to kidnap and sell one anoth- 
er. Trade with them. Establish factories 
where it can be done, to take their cotton and 
coffee (of which they can produce unlimited 
quantities) in exchange for fabrics which they 
need but cannot make. In Liberia, for in- 
stance, cotton is a perennial plant, and the 
crops increase from year to year. It is now 
established that there is an immense cotton- 
growing region in Africa. Thomas Clagg, a 
large cotton manufacturer in Manchester, 
writes to the London Daily News concerning 
certain operations north and south of the mouth 
of the river Niger, as follows : 


“Up to the Ist of this month, (March, 1858,) 
I had sent out 157 cotton gins, costing from 
£3 12s. 6d. to £10 10s. each. 

“T have entered into correspondence with 
upwards of seventy-six native and other Afri- 
can traders, 21 or 22 of them being chiefs, 
many of whom have begun to consign their 
cotton, as well as other produce, to me. In 
conducting this affair, I have to venture, and 
have now outstanding about £4,693, every shil- 
ling of which I expect to receive back ; indeed, 
I have bills of lading and advices of great 
quantities of cotton and other.produce being 
on its way to me now, both en consignment 
and in liquidation of what is owing to me. 

“TI have had one transaction with one of 
these traders, from which he received $3,500, 
and it is both satisfactory and pleasing to know 
that every trader almost invariably takes back 
hardware, earthenware, cotton goods, or other 
merchandise, for the whole amount of cotton 
or other produce sent here. 

“The people of Abbeokuta cannot be made 
ta believe that England can purchase all the 
cotton that they can produce, ard yet Abbeo- 
kuta is but just on the border—at one corner, 
I may say—of the great cotton field of Western 
Africa, extending from Abbeokuta to the Ni- 
ger, and away into the interior, 

“Coupling my experience on this coast, the 
belief of the Abbeokutans, and the recent dis- 
patch of Dr. Baikie-from the Niger to our 
Government, where he states that the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke had seen at Ila, near Ilorin, in the Yoru- 
ba country, fifieer or sixteen packages of clean 
cotton offered for sale, weighing 75 lbs. to 85 
lbs. each, and had been assured by the natives 
that on market days (every fourth) from one 
to two thousand such bags were offered for sale, 
and this for their own country manufacture 
only ; I say, coupling these statements with my 
operation, what I know of Tunis and Natal, and 
what Dr. Livingstone tells us of the East, I can 
clearly see & prospect of the slave trade being 
entirely starved out; the tractable, docile, and 
intelligent African rising in the scale of civili- 
zation and Christianity, in proportion as he is 
allowed to enjoy his own rights, and stay in 
till the land and trade in his own native coun- 
ty, even if confined to the cultivation of cotton 
alone. 


Lawful commerce will open the way to Civ- 
ilization and Christianity ; and Civilized Africa 
will vindicate her children, wherever scattered. 
From Atrica herself may come Retribution for 
the wrongs she has suffered for ages. From 
Civilized Africa may come the power that shall 
finally prostrate the system which has fattened 
upon her life blood. 

While England and Franca should be en- 
gaged in the work of civilizing Africa, and de- 
veloping its great capacities for tropical pro- 
dactions, this country too has a task scarcely 
less important to perform. Around the shores 
of the Gulf, in Mexico, Central America, and 
Yucatan, are large tracts of land adapted to the 
production of sugar, cotton, and rice. The 
Planting Interest of the South looks upon them 
with longing eyes, but what can it do to bring 
them under cultivation? More labor is its 
need, not more land, It has already field 
larger than it can occupy. It has not laborers 
enough for the occupation of those Gulf re- 





gions, and in any case ils atterhpt to appropri- 


ate them to Slavery would be resisted by the 
natives. 

Here is a field for the enterprise of our free 
colored people; here an opportunity for them 
to take part in the great movements going on 
for the subjugation of the world to Labor di- 
rected by Intelligence. In these shore districts 
of the Gulf, the climate is not favorable to the 
white man, nor is the population in sympathy 
with him ; but the colored emigrant can find 
plenty of sympathy, and can labor without in- 
jory. Here, then, is a broad field on which to 
try the experiment of free labor in the produc- 
tiom of cotton, rice, and sugar. We have half 
& million of free colored people among us, en- 
lightened, orderly, trained under republican in- 
stitutions, but compressed and oppressed by an 
unrelenting white-labor competition. While Eli 
Thayer is organizing white emigration for the 
Territories of the Union, why may not some 
enterprising, sagacious black man organize a 
system of colored emigration to Central Amer- 
ica and Yucatan? “ Negro labor,” it is as- 
sumed, is necessary to tropical production ; let 
the free colored people supply what is needed 
in those countries. They will find the way 
open—no hestile competition—a warm wel- 
come—kind consideration. They can there 
demonstrate that cotton, sugar, rice, can be 
profitably raised without slave labor, and that 
it is not necessary to degrade one race to secure 
the elevation and comfort of another. Pre-oc- 
cupying these extensive planting regions with 
flourishing colonies, a stop will be put to filibus- 
tering and Slavery-propsgandism, and an asy- 
lum opened for those of their brethren whom 
the States inclined by humanity or self-interest 
to Emancipation, may release from bondage. 
Bat, our article is already too long. When 
we commenced it, by taking the letter of our 
Minister at Paris for a text, we had no idea of 
travelling over so much ground ; but the sub- 
ject referred to by him without a single concep- 
tion of its real nature or bearings, is full of in- 
terest, involves various questions of the greatest 
importance, and deserves more attention than 
it has yet received. 





REPUBLICAN PATRIOTISM. 


It is not our habit to suspect our fellow-citi- 
zens when they utter sentiments of patriotism, 
and give vent to apparently honest expressions 
of indignation against those who wantonly as- 
sail the Government and People of the United 
States. It is delightful, indeed, to hear our 
Republican friends declare how valiantly they 
will maintain the honor of the Republic, and 
how they will put down its foes. Republicans 
do not often utter patriotic sentiments; and so 
we are more inclined to commend thgir conduct 
in reference to the outrages recently commit- 
ted upon our merchant ships in the West India 
waters. 


Bat, after all, we cannot forego the opportu- |: 


pity of recording a prophecy upon this matter: 
We believe our whole Republican family, un- 
der one pretext or another, should the search 
question become serious, will turn their backs 
upon the Government, and trot over to the Brit- 
ish side.— Washington Union. 

‘The Union and its party are disappointed. 
How they would have exulted, had Repulican 
members of Congress pursued the course taken 
by the Post and Tribune, of New York—had 
they apologized for the British outrages, advo- 
cated the British claim to visitation, and de- 
claimed about the overwhelming power of Eng- 
land! ‘Behold these sectional fanatics!” 
would have been their language; “ willing, in 
their mad crusade against Southern institu- 
tions, to sacrifice the honor and interests of 
their country, to join with its enemies, to pan 
der to British schemes of universal empire! 
Now, as always, it is left to the South and to 
the Democratic Party to maintain the honor 
of the flag and the independence of the Repub- 
lic.” 

Better counsels controlled our Republican 
friends in Congress. Much as they abhor the 
slave trade and deplore the prostitutidA of our 
flag, they could not, without denying a princi- 
ple, vital to the freedom of the seas and the 
independence of sovereign States, admit for a 
moment the British claim. They saw no con- 
flict of duties. They were ready to maintain 
alike the independence and honor of the flag— 
to resist the establishment on the high seas, of 
a despotism; and at the same time to hunt 
down piracy and the slave trade. So they 
thought and spoke; and the unscrupulous Pro- 
Slavery Party, which had fondly hoped to win 
glory by a cheap display of patriotism, found, 
much to their mortification, a wonderful una- 
nimity of opinion. There was no chance at all 
for setting themselves up as the peculiar cham- 
pions of the country’s honor. In fact, the 
patriotic sentiment was so strong, that Mr. Bu- 
chanan and his friends are constrained to play 
the part of conservatives. They have the re- 
sponsibility, and it is for them to indicate what 
is to be done. So far, their policy is to await 
the result of communications with the British 
Government, and meantime to obtain from the 
Senate a calm assertion of the true doctrine in 
relation to the claim of visitation, and a firm 
expression of the determination of the Ameri- 
can People. The Republicans make no oppo- 
sition—they unite im support of this policy. 
Does the Administration want anything more? 
What impertinence, then, to be casting impu- 
tations in advance upon a Party which has 
shown at least equal zeal for the honor of the 
country, equal jealousy of its rights ! 

The Union has indulged itself in a “ prophe- 
cy.” We will indulge ourselves in an assertion 
and an opinion. The assertion is, that the Ad- 
ministration has not asked and does notdesire the 
passage of any law investing it with any more 
power than it now possesses in relation to British 
outrages, which is merely to protect American 
vessels against visitation, not to punish the 
outrage. The opinion is, that if it should ask 
a Law of that kind, such would be the oppost- 
tion of a large portion of the delegation from 
the South, that it could be enacted only by the 
aid of the Republican Party. 


TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


In the House, the Senate amendment to the 
appropriation bill (miscellaneous) was taken 
up. ‘The Senate’s amendment provided that 
the Post Office advertising should not be given 
to the Washington papers. The House Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means recommended that 
they be published in one Washington journal. 
The House refused to sustain the committee’s 
amendment, but voted in the Senate amend 
ment. 

In the Senate, the Gaines case came up in the 
morning hour. After which, the House army 
appropriation bill was taken up and considered. 





pay The Tory party in England retains of- 
fice, according to the latest advices, still lon- 
ger, because it has taken strong ground against 
the Palmerstonian policy in India, which was 
altogether too severe to suit the Liberals of 
England. So the Derby Ministry is still in 
power, and Lord Palmerston, and especially 
Governor General Canning, of India, are re- 
buked. 


Orxrcon.—The election in Oregon for State 
and Territorial officers, also to provide for the 
contingency of Oregon’s non-admission into 
the Union, was to have taken place last Mon- 
day. The Democrats’ were divided, and there 
was @ chance that the Republicans would tri- 
umph. If Oregon were admitted now, the 
prospect of two Republican Senators from the 
other side of the Pacific would be quite fair. 
Can this be one reason why certain Democrats 





The Pebietn, 

Wyoming: Its History, Stirring Incidents, and Romantic 
Adventures. By George Peck, D. D- With illustrations 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858, For sale by 
Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 

This is one of those volumes which, when 6 
person has taken up, he finds it difficult to lay 
down again till he has finished it. It is full of 
stirring adventure, sad and mournful chapters 
of life’s histories, examples of fortitude and 
heroic courage, often guided and sustained by 
8 firm trust in God, such as belonged to many 
of the hardy pioneers who, from a childhood of 
Christian privileges and thé comparative luxu- 
ries of an Eastern home, plunged into the then 
wildernees on the banks of the Susquehanna, 
and faced all the perils and terrors of Indian 
warfare. Campbell has immortalized Wyoming 
by his strains of poetry ; Chapman, Stone, and 
Miner, have been her historians ; and records of 
individual prowess and detached incidents are 
found scattered in different contributions to the 
pioneer literature of our couny. But the tale, 
as here told, and the new sources of information, 
in part, which Dr. Peck has brought out, and 
the form he has given to his book, imparts to it 
@ freshness that renders it one deeply fraught 
with interest even to those already acquainted 
with the previous works, and which will no 
doubt strongly engage the attention of thousands 
more who, for the firat time, learn of these strug- 
gles, trials, and bitter experiences, of former 
days. Few whogaze on the valley, with its cities, 
villages, marts of tradeand industry, its churches, 
academies, and evidences of high and refined 
civilization, or even who look on the antiqua- 
ted dwellings that here and there stand where 
they stood more than‘ a half century ago, could 
dream that here was the scene of murderous 
strife, savage cruelty, and that these spots were 
once so drenched in blood and rung with the 
war whoop and yell of human fiends. The mar- 
vellous story of Frances Slocum, made a cap- 
tive at five years of age, sought for in vain so 
long, and, after 57 years, again found, thorough- 
ly transformed into an Indian woman, which, 
twenty years ago, or more, we read in the pub- 
lic journals, forms not one of the least interest- 
ing chapters of this work, in which, too, her 
likeness is given, among the numerous illustra- 
tions. 

The whole volume is put together skilfully, 
and furnishes, besides its main topics, a variety 
of collateral information, that adds to its useful. 
ness. It ,an index, by which reference 
may be made easily to its subjects, and the 
mechanical execution is such as it ought to be. 





The Power ef Grace; or, Incidents and Narratives of 
Wonderful Conversions, in Answer to Prayer. De- 
signed for Sabbath-School Teachers, Pastors, and Pa- 
tents. New York: C.M. Saxton. 1858. For sale by 
William Ballautyne, Washington, D.C. 
In the present state of religious feeling, it is 
natural to expect a variety of books designed 
to meet it. The volume before us is one of the 
number. With many good things and partic- 
ular portions that may engage the attention, 
the book.before us bears marks of hasty com- 
pilation. There is a mixing up of the imagin- 
ative with the true, and by means of a double- 





leaded, short-lined, and wide-margined page, a 
good-sized volume is made out of a compara- 
tively small amount of matter. 

The title, too, is somewhat deceptive, con- 
fined as it is to a single subject, and yet there 
are whole pages which have nothing to do 
with such a title. Persons who take up the 
book and examine it for themselves, it is true, 
will see the fact; but any one merely reading 
the title in an advertisement, and sending for 
it, might be liable to mistake. This device 
for promoting the sale of any book is what 
we can never approve, any more than we can 
adopt the excessive commendations of good or 
indifferent. books which are so frequently heap- 
ed up in literary notices, such as we often see 
strung together in booksellers’ programmes of 
their publications. We wish ever to be honest, 
and tell the public, so far as we can, our truth- 
ful opinion of the books of which we write. 

This volame contains fifty articles relating 
to different religious subjects, and not more 
than fifteen or sixteen of the whole number 
could by any possibility be tortured into a 
place under the title. 

There are two, also, of the longest, and a few 
more shorter, as Hawthorne’s “ Celestial Rail- 
road,” “ A Story of the Olden Time,” “ Death 
of Jeremy Do-nothing,” &c., which are merely 
fictitious. 

Many others, good as they may be for the 
purpose for which they were written, or exhib- 
iting traits of character, yet have no corres- 
pondence with the professed object the book 
bears on its titlepage. 

The specimen of Welch preaching, called 
the “ Maniac of Godard,” is amusing and char- 
acteristic, and, in this point of view, is read 
with pleasure ; and so are others of the articles, 
that might, however, have been written in a 
more simple manner; but the book is too much, 
we think, a “ got-up” affair, at a sudden im- 
pulse, without a sufficient idea of responsibility 
for what it is or what its effect might have 
been, had some care been taken in its prepara- 
tion. on 
Sermons of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, of London. Fourth 

Series. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman,& Co. Wash- 

ington: William Ballantyne, 1858. . 

For this volume, we are indebted to the 
Washington publisher. We believe the general 
experience of publishers and booksellers is, 
that sermons—and the best of them, too— are 
less saleable than almost any class of books. 
Even the religious public care little about them. 
Perhaps one reason is, that they continually 
hear more or less of various qualities and com- 
parative worth, whether it be of good, better, 
or best, and so they have no charm of novelty. 
That a fourth series of discourses from any 
preacher, therefore, is called for in so short a 
time, is itself proof of great popularity. We 
believe, too, that, on examination, there will be 
found some good grounds for the welcome 
given to Spurgeon’s sermons. 

There is much offensive, indeed, to the 
taste; there are defects, and no slight ones 
often, in the conduct of arguments, and a vari- 
ety of objections might be stated, which must 
more or less attach to all such extemporaneous 
productions. But there is likewise much sound 
good sense and earnest religious truth exprese- 
ed in strong Saxon words, and brought home 
in effective power to the hearts and consciences 
of men. Passages, too, of manly eloquence 
meet us in all his discourses. He has nothing 
of the Miltonic sweep of many of Edward Ir. 
ving’s deelamations, or the unrolling volume of 
Chalmers’s noble thoughts. As an actual 
preacher, he has not the varied power of Whit- 
field; yet Whitfield’s published sermons are in 
many respects inferior to Spurgeon’s, and no 
one, we think, can candidly read the latter, and 
help feeling that they are well adapted to pro- 
duce effect, and that, without taking him fora 
model, an acquaintance with them might be of 
benefit both to ministers and private Christians. 


Glimpses of Jesus, or Christ Exalted in the Affections. 
By W. P. Balfern. From the Second London Edition. 
New York : Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 1858. Forsale 
by W. Ballantyne, Washington, D.C. 

A new name te us, and we presume to the 
religious public in this country. This book 
belongs to the class of writings of which Mac- 
duff has given us so many excellent little vol- 
umes, 

It is a very good one, though we think inferior 





subjects are weil chosen from various incidents 
or acenes in the life of the Saviour, of which 
there are some twenty-two presented in about 
260 pages duodecimo. Of course they are short, 
but they embrace much excellent matter of re- 
flection. The style is simple, and the spirit 
that reigns through these plain illustrations of 
Divine truths is devout, affectionate, and sym- 
pathetic. 


The Life of George Stephenson, Railway Engineer. By 
Samuel Smiles. Boston: Ticknor & Fieids. For sale 
“| — Philp, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, 
Few biographies are more interesting than 

this. The name of George Stephenson is iden. 

tified with the locomotive railway system which 
within a period of thirty years has spread over 
the civilized world. Thirty years ago, that man 
was struggling against prejudice and stupidity 
to demonetrate the possibility of such a system, 

Now there are near 9,000 miles of railway in 

Great Britain, and 26,000 in the United States, 

The beginner of such a revolution was the son 

of a poor collier. The life and labors of such 

& man must possess deep interest for all. The 

biography is a spirited one, has gone through 

four editions in England, and will find plenty 
of readers in this country. 





The Every Day Book of History and Chronology. By 
Joel Munsell. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Fur 
sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D C. 

An octavo of more than five hundred pages, 
and @ very curious book. The object of it ig 
to bring together the great events of each day 
of the year, in all ages, as far as their datea 
can be ascertained, and to arrange them chro. 
nologically. Thus we have the great events 
that have happened on the lst of January, 
from 454 before Christ, down to 1854, For 
instance, January 1, 1810, nine young ladies 
were married at East Haddam, Connecticut, 
being all that were marriageable in that town, 
and the same day, 1835, the first daily paper 
was started in Buffalo, New York. January 2, 
1831, died Niebuhr, the celebrated historian, 
and the same day, 1837, died John Cuffee, a 
negro slave, at the remarkable age of 120! If 
any one be anxious to find out what events 
have happened on his birthday, or it be desira- 
ble to associate, in a speech, for example, one 
event with series of important ones, happen 
ing by a wonderful coincidence on precisely 
the same day, the book may prove quite conve- 
nient. Beyond this, we are at a loss to com- 
prehend its use. 

The Eclectic Magazine for June, 1858 

A new number of this excellent magazine, 
that will be welcomed especially for the por- 
trait of Sir Henry Havelock, the deliverer of 
Lucknow, which sdorns it, and which is one of 
the noblest heads we have seen among the 
heroes of modern times. The papers relating 
to his memoirs and the siege of Lucknow, 
from the Titan of the Eclectic Review, are so 
good that they make uscrave more. The con- 
tents of the number are also otherwise rich 
in variety of interest. Most of the articles are 
easy and graceful, short and yet full of matter. 
The two on the moral discipline of children, 
from the British Quarterly, and “ The influence 
of woman on the Progress of Knowledge,” from 
Fraser’s Magazine, are in some respects of a 
kindred character, as they bear on the rela- 
tion of mothers to education. Two other 
papers are given also from the British Quar- 
terly, one a Review of Mr. Gosse’s “ Omphalos,” 
the other entitled ‘“ Residence above the 
Clouds—the Peak of Teneriffe,” both of them, 
from their subjects and mode of treatment, like- 


ly to enlist the attention and will reward the 
perusal. 


Fred Markham in Russia; or, the Boy Travellers in the 
Land ofthe Czar. By W.H.G. Kingston, Esq , author 
of “Salt Water,” “ Peter the Whaler,’ * Mark Lea 
worth,” “Manco,” &c. With numerous illustrations 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1555, For sale by 
Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 

During the late Russian war, there was 4 
great number of works published in England 
and Europe relating to that Empire, of whica 
go little comparatively was known, and which 
is now peacefully devoting its mighty energies 
to advancing measures of improvement, and, not 
the least among them, the abolition of serfdom. 
No one can doubt that thus she is increasing 
her means of influence for future times among 
the nations of the earth. Some few of the vol: 
umes which followed in such quick succession 
in Great Britain were reprinted in this country. 
Still, there is ample room fcr more information 
as regards that extensive Empire. If we are 
not mistaken, Mr. Kingston is the author of a 
couple of volumee, published in 1845, called 
“Lusitainan Sketches,” furnishing much val 
uble matter as well as pleasing descriptions 
relating to the Kingdom of Portugal, and, 
by the titlepage of the work before us, it 
seems he has, too, written several books for 
children, and we believe also one or two novel’, 
Practiced thus in the different departments o1 
authorship, he is fitted to give a readable book 
on the subject he has chosen, and for the class 
of readers in view, especially, as he tells us, he 
went to Ruesia, and had designed to write ® 
book descriptive of his travels. He chose, how- 
ever, to throw his matter into its present form, 
and so he has availed himself not merely of his 
observation, but also of what might be for his 
purpose elsewhere. 

Two lads, Fred Markham and his brother, 

15 and 14 years old, set forth on a trip to Rus- 

sia, under the care of Cousin Giles, a lieuten- 

ant in the navy, (perhaps Mr. Kingston him- 
self,) about 50 years of age. And here is the 
result: They go to Petersburgh, Moscow, travel 
into the interior, see what is to be seen, hunt, 
fish, meet with many adventures, hear many 
remarkable stories, and, after a good time, reach 
home, safeand sound. The wonders of Russia, 
the manners apd custome of the people, are 
pleasingly told, interspersed with the natural ex- 
pressions of the young travellers, and the whole 
is wronght out into both an usefal and attract: 
ive book, not only for children, but oider per 
sons. Such, we think, will be the judgment of 

our readers, to whom we can recommend it 88 

an accession to the libraries of the young. 





“Tae Harey Famity.”—Under this caption, 
the New York Evening Post gives a lively de- 
scription of one day in Congress—last week— 
during which there were four personal alierc&: 
tions, two in the Senate and two in the House. 
In-neither cases were blows resorted to, 3 10 
the Keitt fracas, earlier in the session, but the 
language used by the parties was personal and 
unparliamentary. Messrs. Douglas and Slidell 
talked very plainly to each other, and Mesars. 
Jefferson Davis and Chandler, later in the day, 
imitated their example. In the House, Smith 
of Virginia, and Morris of Illinois, fell out. 
Later in the day, Mr. Shaw, of North Carolina, 
made several assertions respecting his col- 
league, Mr. Gilmer, unsupported by the facts, 
and an exciting scene ensued, during which he 
was reminded of his misstatement, or mistake, 
in forcible, if not very polite language. 





pax The people of New Orleans, or some of 
them, tired of wholesale robberies and murders, 
and escape of villians through the courts by the 
wholesale, took it into their heads last week to 
organize a Vigilance Committee, and rule the 
city through terror. Hence the disturbances 
which ere noticed in our news columns. 





The New York Times chronicles a rumor 
that, after the adjournment of Congress, Gen- 
eral Sam Houston will invade Mexico with ® 
body of volunteer troops. We scarcely credit 
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WASHINGTON ITEMS. 

The Philadelphia Pennsylvanian: says that 
ore is great difficulty at the White House 
Qe the foreign appointments ; that Mr. Sli- 
‘a jg the man for the French Court, and that 
“ glidell would do the honors of the position 
"eacefully. The Pennsylvanian, an ortho- 
", jdministration paper, further says, that 
o Dodge is entirely unfit for his place at the 


on Court, and that somebody must re- 


him. besal 

the removal of the postmaster at Cleveland, 
obio, and the Collector at Chicago, both ac- 
a of sympathizing with Mr. Douglas, has 
ped the war between the Douglas men 
hbo Administration. The Cincinnati Com- 
ail says Mr. Douglas will sweep the State 
sfilinois in the fall election, while other jour- 
mi claim that the Republicans will triumph. 


fr. Collins, the proprietor of the line of 
jesmsbips with that name, has been in Wash- 
soton the past week, endeavoring to procure 
, contract with the Government to carry the 
ais from New York to Southampton. 


News has been received at the Departments, 
af great disturbances in Arizona. Eight or 
yo murders had been committed, there being 
go power to punizh the offenders. 


Lord Napier sent a special messenger to the 
Admiral of the North American fleet, last week, 
adit is reported, with instructions to put an 
ind to “the outrages in the Gulf.” 


jy is the intention of J. Glancy Jones, in ac” 
wriance with the views of the Administration, 
arly next session, to propose & revision of the 
giole postal system, foreign and domestic, in 
der to bring the service, which now costs the 
government some five millions per annum, 
sidbio the receipts of the Department, and 
gate it self-supporting. ; 


Secretary Toucey says the Navy Department 
sonot get along without a greater addition to 
je navy than ten sloops. The necessities of 
je service actually demand twenty, or more, 
i) order to occupy the stations where Ameri- 
ao wen-of war are needed, and afford proper 
cilities for the relief and repair of vessels. 


The Washington correspondent of the N. Y. 
fines is responsible for the subjoined bit of 
asip respecting Mr. Douglas and the Presi- 


“The rupture between the President and 
hdge Douglas has been rendered more durable 
A number of very ex- 


mh the Northern Democracy, waited upon 
te President last week, and represented to 
jim that they could not afford to drive Mr. 


to permit him to be crushed by them. It 

3 therefore necessary to the cause of the 
hath that Mr. Douglas should be returned to 
ie Senate, and that event might depend upon 
he patronage of the Administration. Mr. Ba- 
janan instantly betrayed strong and vindic- 
tre feeling. He declared that he would not 
tay his hand; that it was no longer desirable 


ie Democracy on a critical occasion, and was 
) more to be trusted by it than John P. Hale, 
d that he should proceed to turn out of office 
il bis followers, whom he could reach. He 
ietefore resumed the work which he had 
pended in March, and immediately removed 
ine of the most effective and able friends of 
i. Douglas as a Senatorial and Presidential 
nididate in the Northwest.” 


INSTRUCTIONS TO DENVER. 


Gen. Cass has sent out his instructions to 
i, Denver, of Kansas, as in duty bound, 
wier the English Kansas bill. We quote an 
wortant paragraph from it: 


‘Under the second section of the act, your- 
if, the District Attorney, the Secretary of the 
ferntory, the President of the Council, and the 
yeaker of the House of Representatives, are 
pnatitated a Board of Commissioners, to con- 
ct this important election. The President 
is entire confidence that, so far as in you lies, 
# election will be fairly and properly con- 
tted. Your power pa | your duties are suf- 
‘iently pointed out by the act and by your 
vious instructions, It is greatly to be de- 
red that the five Commissioners should act in 
mucert in ali their proceedings. The Presi- 
it above all things desires that there should 
a fair expression of the popular will on this 
portant question ; and that any person who 
ycommit or attempt to commit the frauds 
ishable under the act may be prosecuted 
ih the utmost rigor of the law. It is to be 
iyed that the people of Kanaas, relieved from 
‘outside influences, may be left to decide the 
ation for themselves, whether they will im. 
vliately come into the Union under the pro- 
ion of the act, or will remain ina Territorial 
‘idition until their population is equal to the 


uber required for a Representative in Con- | f 


Gen, Cass advised that Gov. Denver should 
it convene the board till the new District At- 
ley was appointed, but his advice was not 
owed. The board met and very wisely ap- 
lated the first Monday in August as the 
tion day for the Territory. The people are 
1 to vote upon the Lecompton Constitution. 
¢ day chosen is also the day for the State 
' ion in Missouri, and the Border Ruffians 
llbe wanted at home then. 





IMPORTANT DECISION. 


The High Court of Errors in Miasissippi has 
‘ean important decision upon the subject 
the rights of free negroes in other States to 


the case was that of James Brown, a slave- 
‘er, who died, leaviug a will by which his 
perty was to be sold, land and slaves, and 
proceeds, after paying his debts, to be sub- 
‘to the draft of Jerome and Francis Brown. 
said Browns were the children of the tes- 
it by one of his slaves, and were, of course, 
"8 under Mississippi law. They were sent 
Ohio in 1850, by their father, and formally 
‘icipated, and were settled in Indiana, with 
* mother, at the ‘time of the testator’s 


the court decided, that if the testator had 
this slaves to Cincinnati with the purpose 

A cing them, and afterwards bringing them 
‘lo Mississippi, that they could not have 
"Property, and that the act of emancipation 
have been void. Bat, inasmuch as the 
‘swere honestly carried and left in a free 

“ the court decided that they were entitled 
‘ceive the property of their master and 
in other words, that the will of James 
™0, the testator, is valid. The court directed 
"xecutor to proceed to the fulfilment of the 
‘therein imposed upon him. It decided 
‘here is nothing in our laws or policy which 
bits the sale of the land and slaves of the 
“or, and the deposit of the net proceeds, 
"paying his debts, in the vaults of a foreign 
10 be paid over to the objects of the tes- 
‘bounty, even though they are free ne. 
"i that free negroes are only debarred by 
'ppi laws of the rights secured to them 
le laws of other States in which they reside, 
‘et the exercise of those rights is prohibit 
positive law, or would be directly danger- 
'tlaves, or present a mischievous example, 
® testator left his lands and slaves direct: 
free negroes, @ different question 
‘have been presented from the one actu- 
Meeented and decided. 















































































* Orta —The American candidate for 
been elected Mayor of New Orleans, 





THE MISSISSIPPI SLAVE TRADE | 


We copied a statement into our columns a 
few weeks since, to the effect that the slave. 
trade with Africa was reopened on Pearl river, 
Mississippi. This statement was subsequently 
contradicted in several Southern journals. The 
Charlottesville (Va.) Advocate says: 

“ We have seen, once or twice, recently, news- 
paper paragraphs to the effect that the African 
slave trade was successfully carried on with 
some parts of the Gulf States. As these re- 
porta were subsequently denied, and because 
we could not think that such a preject could be 
successful in this the nineteenth century, and in 
evident violation of the laws of the United States 
and the sentiment of civilization, we concluded 
that the reports were unfounded. Such is not, 
however, the fact. We are told by a most reliable 
gentleman, who was an eye witness of what he 
tells, that several of native Africans 
have been landed within the last twelve months 
upon the banks of Pearl river, Mississippi. 
They were, it is true, brought over under the 
mere pretext of indentured apprenticeship ; 
but no one doubts that they are, and will con- 
tinue to be, slaves ia every sense of the word, 
and for all time. These negroes were scattered 
through the southern counties of Mississippi ; 
they were sold at a low figure, but still high 
enough to make the enterprise a profitable one 
for those en in it. As soon as they are 
placed in the field, the master selects some re- 
liable negro man of his own force, to whom the 
newly-imported African is chained, and whom 
he is compelled to imitate and follow in the day’s 
work.” 

The Virginia papers are pretty good author- 
ity in these matters. They are interested to 
know if the African slave traflic has re-com- 
menced, If it has, Virginia negroes will de- 
cline in price. Still we doubt the report. 





@Wasuinctoy.—The municipal election took 
place in this city on Monday last, and resulted 
in the election J. G. Berrett, Dem., by nearly 
six hundred majority, Common Council al- 
most entirely Democratic. There was a little 
fighting in the fourth ward, in the neighborhood 
of the city Hall. Four or five persons were 
shot, but no one was killed. A. R. Allen, one 
of the special police, was wounded by a bullet. 
The defeated candidate received more votes 
than a successful candidate has ever before re- 
ceived. The public works were everywhere sus- 
pended, to enable the workmen to vote the 
Democratic ticket. 


Catirornia.—The Lecomptonites in Califor- 
nia, having control of the Legislature, and fear- 
ing a general election“upon the heels of the Le” 
compton contest in Congress, postponed the 
election of members of Congress one year. An 
exchange estimates the strength of the Broder- 
ick Democrats in the State at 40,000, that of 
the Republicans at 30,000, and the strength of 
the Gwin or “ Chivalry ” Democracy at 20,000 
leaving 20,000 more of floating voters. 


Strate Convention.—The Republicans of 
the State of Ohio'meet, by delegates, in Conven- 
tion, in the city of Columbus, Tuesday, the 
13th day of July next, at 10 A. M. The follow- 
ing officers are to be nominated—for Supreme 
Court Judge, Attorney General, Members of 
the Board of Public Works, and Comptroller. 





The Homestead Bill is defeated for the pres- 
ent session of Congress. Senator Johnson’s 
bill, in the Senate; granted 160 acres of land, 
free to every actual settler. There are too 
many land speculators about Washington and 
the country to permit the passage of such a bill 
at this time, but it will have its day of triumph 
yet, and, we trust, ere long. 





gay There are reports that Governor Cum- 
ming has been driven out of Salt Lake by the 
Mormons. 





CONSERVATISM AND PROGRESS. 


Are you a conservative? SoamI. Are you 
a paprerrent SoamI. So every true man 
should be—both conservative and progressive: 
conservative of all that is good, progressive to- 
ward all that is better. This is the spirit of 
our holy religion. ‘ Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good.” “Therefore, leaving the 
principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on 
unto perfection.” 

Progressive men and progresgive institutions 
are alike liable to two temptations: one to re- 
lapse into mere conserVatism ; the other, to 
urge progressivism into rashness. Do they suc- 
ceed? Success counsels conservatism. Do 
they fail? Failure prompts to efforts desperate. 
These temptations should be resisted and over- 
come. Providence never stops and is never 
hurried. Its march is the majestic calmness of 
Him who walks, only walks, even though it be 
on the wings of the wind, in the highway of the 
hurricane. Do not sit down, like a dolt, be- 
hind Providence; neither rush, like a maniac, 
before it; but be watchful and prayerful, and so 
‘ollow Providence. THomas H. Stockton. 





IOWA CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lx Crarrg, Iowa, May 31, 1858. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The people of Iowa have suddenly become 
much interested in the study of geology; and 
some of them are obtaining a practical, if not 
profitable, acquaintance with some of the mys- 
teries of that science. From all quarters of the 
State come rumors of fresh discoveries of the 
precious metal. Sandy ravines and pebbly 
brooks are being explored by eager fortune- 
seekers, who, witH’ardent faith, believe that 


“This desert soil 
“ Wants not her hidden )usire, gems, and gold.” 


Much of the reports from the so-called gold 
regions is mere rumor or exaggeration. Thus 
this city was set in commotion by the discovery 
just outside its limits of a small quantity of a 
substance which looked like gold, stood several 
tests like gold, yet subsequently appeared was 
not gold, but was—iron pyrites. Still, it is be- 
yond a doubt that the “real stuff” is being 
found in small quantities. 

In Warren county, South river is being 
dammed, to enable the “ miners” to search its 
bed. At Rattlesnake Bend, fifteen miles below 
Des Moines, a large number of men are wash- 
ing the sand. 

Prof. Weiser, President of Central College, 
has written a letter, expressing the opinion 
that the geological formation of the earth in 
Towa warrants the conclusion that gold exists 
to some extent in the State. The most reliable 
accounts represent Clark, Polk, Union, and 
Warren counties, as containing the best “ dig- 


Notwithstanding the entire absence of au- 
thenticated accounts of profitable digging; 
numbers are leaving the river towns to “try 
their luck.” To ha cor two com- 
panies expect to leave this place. 

Every friend of humanity will be glad to 
learn that the tide of public opinion throughout 
this State is slowly but surely setting against 
pres sor 8 of “ Regulators” who for 

— aioe come gre grr the — 
of “ Ja ync sundry horse-thie c. 
in Clinton, Jackson, and Cedar counties.’ The 
decided stand taken by the late Gov. Grimes 
last summer, acted as a damper to those self- 
constituted “ guardians of justice ;” and now, 
their final suppression is hastened and render- 
ed certain by the enaction of a tragedy at Iowa 
City, which, tho not perpetrated by the 
“ Regulators,” is the legitimate fruit of their 
existence. 


A barn having been fired near Iowa City by 
an incendiary, a Mr. Boyd Wilkinson was sus- 


as the guilty party ; whereupon he was 
seized by @ band of thirty.five men, bound hand 


and foot, and taken to the bank of the Iowa 
river, on the 11th instant, and there designedly 
or accidentally drowned. Twelve of the band 
were arrested, examined, and committed to 
await their trial. In the mean time, they have 
been removed to Davenport for safe-keeping. 
The war against the Rock-Island Bridge is 





“all majority. The Vigilance Oommit- 


"tained the command of the city, at 
Weg, advices, “1 








not yet Se bre suit has me entered 
against the Bridge Company to secure the remo- 
yal of the structure as @ nuisance; and the case 


is set for trial at Burlington on the 29th of June. 
It is high time this matter was forever settled, 
and the jealousies of St. Louis bigots silenced. 
‘That the bridge is an inconvenience to steam- 
boats, at certain stages of water, may be admit- 
ted; but that it is at any time a “serious ob- 
struction,” hag not and cannot be proved ; while 
its inestimable advantages to Central Iowa, and 
ere long to Kansas and the whole region west- 
ward, must and will secure its permanency, in 
spite of all opposition. 

The most fruitful topic of'conversation is the 
weather. It is no longer wet and cold, but is 
wet and warm. May has not favored us with 
three consecutive days of clear weather ; but we 
look to warm, loving June, with confidence and 
hope, as the Roused messenger of old Sol, to 
develop the golden grain. 

The aubstitution of w for ¢, in my letter of 


the 7th inst., made a aph unintelligible. 
The Mississippi and Missouri railroad “is not 
being pushed on westward, much to the disap- 


pointment of all save those interested in the 
growth of Iowa City,” &c. BR, 





KANSAS NEWS. 


The telegraph announced some days ago that 
the Board of Commisioners under the Koglish 
conference law had ed upon the first Mon- 
day in August as the day on which to hold the 
election on the Lecompton Constitution. The 
day is an opportune one, as the State election 
occurs in Missouri at the same time, and fewer 
votes can then be spared by the Border Ruf- 
fians to operate in Kansas than at any other 


period. 

The first Monday of August was secured by 
the prompt action of Messrs. Babcock, Deitzler, 
and Wier, who called upon Gov. Denver, and 
urged him to hold a meeting of the Board. The 
Governor objected, and showed a letter of in- 
structions from Secretary Cass, in which this 
sentence occurred: “ You will not, of course, 
convene the Board until the successor of Mr. 
Wier (Mr. Davis) is qualified.” To this it was 
replied, that Mr. Wier was certainly Attorney 
General of Kansas as yet, and that the major- 
ity of the Board were not only ready to con- 
vene, but were determined to doso. Mr. Da- 
vis could net of course qualify until he had re- 
ceived the official appointment, and if that was 
delayed it was the fault of the Administration 
and nobody else. Gov. Denver reluctantly 
yielded, and Mr. Wier, whose sympathies are 
understood to be with Babcock and Deitz'er, as 
against Gov. Denver and Walsh, although de- 
capitated, it seems, possessed vitality enough to 
do a good deed. Perhaps Denver, Walsh, and 
Davis, will undo it under farther Washington 
instructions.—Cleveland Leader. 


The vote on the Leavenworth Constitution 
was & light one, but it seems that the result is 
a ratification. Here 412 voted for it, and 256 
against it. A proposition to confer the privi- 
lege of suffrage ypon negroes was rejected in 
this city by 52 to 74. The vote here upon this 
proposition and upon the Constitution may be 
assumed asa fair index of the vote in the Terri- 
tory at large. The indifference manifested by the 
people on this occasion is attributable to the 
belief that even the ratification of the Constitu 
tion eould not impart sufficient vitality to it, as 
the legality of the act calling the Convention is 
denied.by Gov. Denver, 

I have great pleasure in informing you there 
is not the slightest chance of the people of Kan- 
sas accepting the English bill. Even the Pro- 
Stavery faction will vote against it. On no 
question is there such unanimity as on the Le- 
compton Constitution in its Protean forms; and 
in its last form the unclean thing is, if possible, 
more obnoxious than ever. Whatever has been 
said of the detestation and disgust with which 
the people of Kansas regard this thrice d—d 
iniquity, any one who visits the Territory can 
corroborate. The land bribe has but super- 
added contempt to indignation and hatred. 
When admitted into the Union, Kansas will get 
the customary land grants, and they will not * 
cline in value during the intervening period. 

It has been doubtless with a view of making 
capital for the English bill, that the President 
has made some changes for the better in his 
Kansas cfficials. Emory, who killed Phil- 
lips, and who was Register of the Land Office 
at Ogden, has been removed, and Ira Norris, 
of Weston, appointed in his place. Jesse Mo- 
ran, of Platte, supersedes B F. Robinson as 
Indian (Delaware) Agent. W. Wier, Attorney 
General, gives place to A. C. Davis, of Wyan- 
dott, and Dourke, who held the office of Regis- 
ter of the Land Office at Fort Scott, for his broth- 
er-in-law. J. W. Clarke, who killed Barber, and 
who is Indian (Pottawatomie) Agent, has been 
removed. I have not heard of the name of 
Dcourke’s successor.— Leavenworth Correspond- 
ent of the St. Louis Democrat. 


We have sent sixty muskets and Hall’s rifles 
to-day, to the companies now in the field, and 
would send more if we had them, but Lawrence 
is now left more poorly armed than the coun- 
try at large. We are agdly deficient every- 
where in arms, ammunition, and money. There 
are no public arms in the Territory—not a 
dollar of money for the common defence—the 
season of planting is now flattering us with its 
genial breezes—all our men in Southern Kan- 
sas have been active as minute-men the whole 
Spring—some of them have not been able to 
sleep at home for weeks, and Captain Mont- 
gomery has not dared to sleep at his own house 
for the last eight months. Still, now, when the 
crisis waxes, every man responds willingly, and 
the unanimous impulse in those counties is 
liberty or death. Day after day, those half-fed, 
half-equipped men perform the honest part of a 
citizen soldiery, with brave and stout hearts. 
If any men living deserve the lasting gratitude 
and respect of the entire people of Kansas, it 
is Capt. Montgomery and his little party. Still, 
how vilely have they been traduced and slan- 
dered! They have borne the censure for every 
crime committed in Kansas nearly for the last 
three months, when every charge of the char: 
acier is false and infamous. They have not 
been a gang of thieves and robbers; but the 
facts are, Montgomery has endeavored to enforce 
a moral and humane discipline, and whenever 
he could ascertain that any of his party had 
stolen or robbed, they were invariably dressed 
in the poorest suit belonging to the company, 
deprived of their horse and arms, and expelled 
from the company. There have been several 
instances of this character, and these discharg- 
ed desperadoes, thus rebuked, have organized 
on their own hook, and taken up robbiug and 
stealing as a profession. Wherever they go, 
they call themselves Montgomery’s party, by 
way of retaliation. For this he suffers, and 
Brown and others lash him with a vengeance. 
Last Friday and Saturday nights, not less than 
six horses were taken from this vicinity by the 
same banditti, and some of their owners have 
identified both horses and thieves, and are still 
in pursult of them. 

Sheriff Walker started yesterday for the 
south to arrest the murderer, Brockett, and 
says he will employ Montgomery’s army as a 
posse, if necessary. Gov. Denver went again 
to Fort Leavenworth yesterday, after receiving 
a dispatch from Judge Williams, of Fort Scott. 
He intends to start all the troops that can be 
spared from Fort Leavenworth immediately, 
and has promised to meet Sheriff Walker in 
Bourbon County on Friday. He éalks very 
bravely of his determination to show the Gov- 
ernor of Missouri that his people cannot invade 
our Territory and murder our citizens with im- 
punity, and says he will find that he has got no 

hannon to deal with this time. We hope he 


vicinity have heretofore been such kingly bar- 
riers to our freedom, and have so unmistakabl 
aided our oppressors, that we have very call 
faith in their services at present. We will re- 
main pervious, however, to better evidence. 
We are satisfied that this invasion has been 
maturing the last three months, and something 
worse is intended than a little midnight skir- 
mishing. While they have abandoned Kansas 
in the main, they intend to conquer the south- 
ern portion of it drive out the Free-State in- 
habitants, and by fit it up for an immac- 
ulate union.with the slave South, by annexing 
it to the Cherokee Territory, and thus making 
@ new State. It is past 20 and I cannot 
prolong.—Lawrence Cor. N. Y. Times. 


Leaverworts City, May 27, 1858. 

The latest from the South (so the present 
disturbed region of Kansas is called) proclaims 
that Ossawatomie was threatened with inva- 
sion by three hundred Missouriane, fully armed 
and mounted. The people of the town and 
surrounding country were preparing to offer a 
vigorous ce, Their experience does 
not dispose them to submit to sack and pillage 
a second time. Two messengers from them 
arrived in hot haste yesterday in Lawrence, 
with dispatches calling urgently for arms. Six- 





muskets were promptly sent to them. They 
sted for no men, organized force, 





is in earnest; but, really, the troops in that | J 





armed, being adequate to repel the Missourians. | tin, and have now several streets strongly bar- 


The letter asking for the arms' was addressed 
to General Lane, and — by Brigadier Gen- 
eral McDaniel} who has succeeded Mont- 
gomery in commend of the militia in that 
‘brigadier district.” It will be seen by the 
following ccrrespondence, which oqgens in the 
Lawrence Republican of this date, Montgomery 
was deprived of his command as far back as 
the 18th of February. It is therefore doing 
gross injustice to the militia of Kansas to im- 
plicate them in the guilt of those predatory 
bands known as Montgomery’s men. The 
lastest accounts represent that individual him- 
self in the darkest colors.—the St. Louis Dem- 
ocrat, 


_MILITARY ORDERS. 
Heapquarters Kansas MIuiti4, 
Lawrence, Feb. 18, 1858. 
To Captains James Montgomery and O. ¥. 
Bayne, lst Regiment Kansas Militia: 
You are required forthwith, on receipt of 
this order, to disband the companies under 
your command. Charges of a serious charac- 
ter, impugoing your conduct as an officer, are 
on file in this office. The service and cause 
requires their investigation. You will instanter 
report yourselves here in person. The person 
and property of the actual settler, without refer- 
ence to political opinions, must be respected. 
If this order has been disobeyed, restitution 
must be had without delay. 
J. H. Lane, Maj. Gen. 


Heapquarrers Kansas MILirTI1A4, 
: Lawrence, April 5, 1858. 
General Mc Daniel : 

Sm: I am directed by General Lane to sa. 
to you that the exclusive jurisdiction over all 
troops ard military movements within your 
brigade district is in your hands. 

Moreover, that there was an order issued 
February 18, ordering cflicers Bayne and 
Montgomery immediately to disband their re- 
spective commands, and report themselves to 
headquarters to answer to charges against their 
conduct ; and that the property and rights of 
all citizens, irrespective of political opinions, 
must be protected; and that wherever this 
order has been disobeyed, immediate restitution 
must be made. You will consider this order 
as now in your hands, 

Captain Bayne did report himself, but of 
Captain Montgomery nothing has been heard. 

By order of Major General Lane. 

E. B. Wurrman, Secretary pro tem. 


GOVERNOR DENVER’S ACTION. 

Governor Denver remains in this city until 
Captain Walker, (Sheriff of Douglas county,) 
whom he dispatched to the scene of strife, re- 
ports to him, when it is presumed he will take 
active measures for restoring law and order. I 
learn that the Governor strongly urges the peo- 
ple who are exposed to Montgomery’s forays 
to organize and rid themselves of him in the 
most summary manner they can devise. The 
advice of the Governor, I understand, rather 
countenances the method so much in vogue in 
in California. 


Mr. Hughes, of Indiana, challenged Mr. Har- 
ris, of Illinois, for language used by him in de- 
bate. The latter promptly accepted the chal- 
lenge, but, afterwards, explanations were made, 
satisfactory to both gentlemen. 








The faneral of Senator Henderson, of Texas, 
took place on Sunday, from the Capitol. A large 
concourse of people was present. 





More steamers have been ordered to the Gulf, 
with what instructions does not yet appear. It 
is understood that the President desires to pro- 
tract the session of Congress on this account. 





The Republicans of the 21st Congressional 
district of Pennsylvania have nominated J. R. 
Moorhead for Congress. Ia the 22d, Robert 
McKnight is put in nomination. 





THE REVOLUTION IN NEW ORLEANS. 


New Orleans, June 4—8 A, M—Our city is 
in a state of great excitement, and collision 
and bloodshed is immediately anticipated. The 
Vigilance Committee have established their 
headquarters at the Arsenal, and have been en- 
paged during the night in erecting cotton bar- 
ricades to resist the attempt expected to be 
made by the city authorities to regain posses- 
sion of the Arsenal. 

Jackson square presents quite a warlike ap- 
pearance, with ita cotton detences. 

The Vigilance Committee having possession 
of all the ammunition of the city, the authori- 
ties have been compelled to await the manu- 
facture of cartridges before commencing hostil- 
ities, but are now nearly ready for the assault 
on the Arsenal, with a large iorce of military. 

In the mean time, efforts are making to re 
store harmony and prevent a collision. Politi- 
cal animosity being the gist of the difficulty, 
this is no easy matter on the eve of an election, 


10 A. M—The excitement increases, and 
military preparations for the conflict are every- 
where to be seen. Old firearms are being hunted 
up, and armed men are marching about in every 
direction. Both parties are making extensive 
preparations, and a bloody conflict is anticipa- 
ted before the day is over. ° 

The Mayor’s forces are unorganized, whilst 
the Vigilance Committee have appointed Major 
Duncan, late of the army, as their commander, 
and have been largely reinforced. They are 
well organized and drilled, and refuse to listen 
to any proposition for the restoration of harmo- 
ny. All business is suspended. 

The following is the proclamation issued by 
the Vigilance Committee yesterday morning : 

Citizens of New Orleans: After years of 
disorder, outrage, and unchecked assassination, 
the people, unable and unwilling either to bow 
down in unresisting submission to a set of ruf- 
fians, or to abandon the city in which their 
business, their social sympathies, and their af- 
fections cluster, have at length risen in their 
might, have quietly taken possession of the Ar- 
senal and buildings in Jackson square, and 
have established there the headquarters of a 
Vigilance Committee, pledging each to the 
other to maintain the rights inviolable of every 
peaceful and law-abiding citizen; to restore 
public order, abate crime, and expel or punish, 
as they may determine, such notorious robbers 
and assassins as the arm of the law, either from 
the infidelity of its public servants or the inef- 
ficiency of the laws themselves, has left un- 
whipped of justice. 

For the present, the ordinary machi of 
yen 4 rages is superseded—the Mayor and the 

ecorders, we understand, yielding up the power 
they confess their inability to exercise for the 
preservation of the public peace and the secu- 
rity of property; and the Vigilance Committee 
will, therefore, provisionally act in their stead, 
administering to each and every malefactor the 
punishment due to his crimes, without heat, 
prejudice, or political bias, : 

All citizens who have sympathies with this 
movement, ard who think the time has come 
when New Orleans shall be governed like all 
other well-ordered and civilized communities, 
will report themselves without delay at the 
principal office, where the character of this 
movement will be explained and the determi- 
nation of the people more fully made known. 

All has been done noiselessly thus far. All 
will continue noiselessly, dispassionately, and 
justly. But the ruffians who have dyed our 
streets with the gore of unoffending citizens, 
and spread terror among the peaceable, order- 
ly, and well-disposed, must leave or perish. 

So the people have determined. 

* Vox Poruti! Vox Dz! 


The Vigilance Committee have triumphed 
without bloodshed, the Mayor having resigned 
the municipal authority into their hands. 

The city is now quiet, and the crowd has 
withdrawn from Canal street. The old police 
have been disbanded, and a special police of 
one thousand men have been appointed by the 
Vigilance Committee. 

What will be the next move under ‘he new 
order of things is difficult to say; but it is pre- 
sumed that certain parties will receive notice 
to leave the ay So Soten boat. The election 
takes place on day. 

The excitement consequent upon the election 
for municipal officers, to come off on Monday 
next, is most intense, and ere that period ar- 
rives, fearful results are apprehended. The 
Vigilance Committee, three hundred strong 
who have possession of the State arsenal an 
second dis:rict police office, are opposed to the 
American ticket, headed hy Stith for Mayor, 
and are determined to de it if possiple. 
Stith’s pariy, however, have called out the 
Washington Artillery, taken possession of the 
other armories, and are preparing for a a 


if| The Vigilante have seized the notorious 


ricaded. They are also well armed with Minie 
rifles, and have cannon ready loaded and 
primed for instant use. Several arrests have 
been made by them, but a number of Vigil 
ants also have been taken on warrants filied 
by the Mayor for their arrest. To the present 
writing, no collision has taken place. Business 
is almost at stand. 

New Orleans, June 5.—There is fresh excite- 
ment here this morning, indicating that the 
Vigilance Committee will not be allowed to re- 
tain undisputed possession of the city. Apla- 
card was issued during the night by the Ameri- 
can party for a mass meeting this morning. 
They assembled in large numbers, and were 
addressed by Col. Christy, Mr. Stith, the Ameri- 
can candidate for Mayor, and by Col. Henry, 
of Nicaraguan notoriety, calling them to arms, 
and volunteering to lead a charge against the 
Vigilant Committee, at noon, which was re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm that indicated a de- 
termined and powerful resistance. 

The Vigilance Committee are organizing to 
retain their power, having 1,500 men enrolled, 
and quite an excitement exists in the commu- 
nity. A eivil war seems inevitable before the 
close of the election on Monday night. 

Mr. J. P. White, who furnished the cotton 
bales to the Vigilance Committee, with which 
they erected their barricade in Jackson square, 
was dangerously wounded last night in front 
of the City Hotel. . 

Basiness of all kinds is nearly suspended, 
and the state of affairs seems to be progressing 
from bad to worse. 


LATER FROM EUROPE, 


Halifax, June 2.—The steamer America ar- 
rived at Halifax this morning, with dates from 
Liverpool to the 22d ult. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Cardwell had 
withdrawn his motion censuring Ministers, 
which., wag..regarded as a virtual triumph for 
the Government, 

The Government of Naples had in effect re- 
jected the demands of England for an idemnity 
to the imprisoned engineers. Naples was 
actually proceeding with military defences. 

There was nothing later from India. 

Sir Joseph Hamley’s horse Headsman won 
the Derby cup. 

The steamer Kangaroo arrived out on the 
22d. 
The French squadron in the Pacific is to be 
reinforced. 

It is said that instructions have been sent to 
the French Envoy at China, to treat with the 
Imperial Commissioner, without going to China. 

The London Post says the King of Naples 
recently applied to the Emperor of Russia for 
& passport, owing to fears of the French and 
British Governments. 

A Russian Courier, from St. Petersburgh, 
reached Naples on the 14th of May. 

The correspondence between Sir James Out- 
ram and the Governor General of India is pub- 
lished, showing conclusively that Gen. Outram 
earnestly and strongly protested against the 
Governer’s confiscation policy. This corres- 
pondence, it is supposed, led to the withdrawal 
of Mr. Cardwell’s motion of censure. 

The Contract between the Government and 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company has been 
signed and sealed by both parties. It covers 
twenty five years from the time the cable is suc- 
cessfully laid. 

The telegraph fleet had all assembled at Plym- 
outh, ready to sail on the experimental trip. 

Brazil has contracted a loan with the Roths- 
childs for a million and a half pounds sterling, 
for the completion of the Don Pedro railroad. 

Priace Napoleon will go out as Governor of 
Algeria early in July. 

urkey has consented to the settlement of 
the Montenegro difficulty, in consequence of the 
threats of France to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of the latter. 





A white slave girl from Kentucky, the daugh- 
ter of her master, lately escaped to Cincinnati. 
Her father had promised her that she.should 
be free, and had made a will to that effect, but, 
after his death, the will could not be found, 
having probably been destroyed by the pure 
white heirs. The girl was sold with the other 
negroes, and her new master treating her very 
harshly,.she escaped to Ohio. She found no 
difficalty in making her escape by public con- 
veyance, as she was so white as not to be sus- 

eated af African blood, and well dressed and 
intelligeat. At Cincinnati, she fouud a home 
in a Christian family, and became interested in 
the revival meetings. She had been there but a 
short time, when her half brother arrived in pur- 
suit of her with a Kentucky officer, and hearing 
of her attendance on the revival meetings, both 
visited the meetings assiduously, and made 
great professions of interest in religion, At 
length they discovered their victim at an even- 
ing prayer meeting, and attempted to seize her 
on the way home. But the girl showed fight, 
and some of the sisters coming to her aid, the 
slave-hunters were surrounded and detained on 
the sidewalk, while the white slave girl made 
her escape. In a few days, she wrote back 
from Canada that she had arrived in a country 
where white Christians are npt sold like the 
beasts. Her brother regrets his sister’s loss to 
the extent of some $1,200. 


An officer on the United States ship Dale, one 
of our African squadron, writes that fever and 
starvation were among the evils to which the 
crew had to submit; the first lieutenant died, 
and at one time there were eighty cases of 
fever on board. The Dale is one of the slow 
old ships, like the African squadron generally. 
The extent of their service consists in visiting 
Madeira to take in water and provisions ; by the 
time they get to the African coast, their sup- 
plies are nearly exhausted, and they put back 
to Madeira again; so they vibrate slowly be- 
tween Madeira and the coast of Africa, keep- 
ing out of the way of the slave ships, and doing 
as little to embarrass the slave trade as is re- 
quired of them. The officer on the Dale, de- 
scribing the inactivity and ennui of the service, 
writes: 

“There is no recreation for the mind, no ex- 
ercise for the body, nothing to eat, and no- 
where to go. No cities to visit; no civilization ; 
no churches; no divine worship. To be kept 
in such a condition for two years will make a 
man a heathen.” 


The oldest woman in Michigan, Mrs. Villette, 
of Lasalle, Munroe county, was buried on 
Wednesday morning in the Catholic buryin 

und. She was 112 years of age, and 
ived in that region the better part of a centu- 
ry. Her husband—the third or fourth one—is 
still living, aged seventy years. She made her 
will in the latter part of the last century, and 
has outlived all the persons to whom she had 
bequeathed her property. 


Stute the war upon distillery milk commenc- 
ed, the pastures around Brooklyn are filled 
with stump-tailed cows, sent out from the dis- 
tillery stables to recruit. When firat turned 
out, it is said, they looked aghast at the ver- 
dant spectacle before them, having no recollec- 
tion of anything of the sort. At length, after 
careful snuffing and cautiously tasting, the 
familiarized themselves with the article, an 
concluded that it might answer as a substitute 
for swill. 


The committee of the New York city Gov- 
ernment on swill-milk ascertained several new 
facts by their first day’s iuvestigations; one of 
which was, that the cows never get a drop of 
pure water from the time that they enter the 
stables, but must drink the swill or nothing. 
They also ascertained that the cows, when no 
longer valuable for milk—that is, when just on 
the point of dying—are butchered and sold in 
the city markets as No. 1 beef. 

The largest storehouse at Kansas city, Mo., 
owned by Robert Campbell, recently fell a mass 
of ruins. Three hundred tons of Government 
freight had just been placed in it, and proved 
too much for it. Forty men had just finished 
stowing away the freight, and got cut the build- 
ing, when the walls collapsed, and the whole 
building was almost instantly in ruins. Capt. 
Wheeler, of the quartermaster’s department, 
was in the building, but swung himself out by 
@ rope and canmen in @ remarkable manner. 

A young lady in Cincinnati, Miss Fanny 
pag received damages of §3,500 against 
one Vandergriff and other parties, for false im- 
prisonment. She was confined for six months 
in the lunatic asylum, through the instrumen- 
tality of the officers of the church to which she 
belonged, but was proved to be same, and wag 
then discharged. suit has been tried three 
times. The first jary gave her @ verdict of 
$10,000. A new trial was had, and the jury 
failed to agree. The third time she was again 





successful, and this ends the case. 


The New Hampshire Legislature assembled 
at Concord on Wednesday, and Republican of- 
ficers were chosen in each branch—Auatin F. 
Pike, President of the Senate, and N. B. Bryant, 
of Concord, Speaker of the House, by 194 
votes to 112 for Harriman, Democrat, ( Te 
O. Kent, Clerk, and Edward Sawyer, assistant. 
Mr. Hale will probably be re-elected U. 8S. 
Senator, though two other candidates, Thomas 
M. Edwards, of Keene, and Amos Tuck, for- 
merly of the House, are strongly pressed 
against him. 
A negro emancipated by his master’s will at 
Charlottesviville, Virginia, has voluntarily re- 
turned to Slavery, selecting a Mr. Huckstep as 
his fature master. He could not remain free 
in bso but was obliged to choose between 
Slavery and removal to a free State. The ar- 
gument that the Pro-Slavery editors get out 
of this incident does not amount to a great 
deal. If they would let all the negroes have 
their choice between Freedom and Slavery, and 
thus make Slavery voluntary, very well. We 
should like to see it tried. @ price of ne- 
groes still rules iet- At a recent sheriff's 
sale at Huntsville, Alabama, fourteen A po 
several of them children, sold for over $10,000. 
The Mexican news is about as usual—con- 
siderable indiscriminate fighting and robbery 
everywhere, and no decisive results—no part: 
strong enough to do anything, and no confi- 
dence of the people in any party. The Zulo- 
age Government, which still retains the show 
of authority at the capital, had sent Gen. Osal- 
los, with a force of 1,500 recruits, and $120,000, 
raised by a forced levy, to attack Gen. Mira- 
mon at San Luis Potosi. At Cordova, the Lib- 
eral forces were without pay or rations, and even 
plundering the people. On the 16th ult., a ter- 
rible explosion too — at Vera Cruz, in an 
establishment for making munitions, by which 
about a dozen people were killed on the spot, 
three so severely injured that they died a few 
days afterwards, and many were wounded, so 
that they still remain in the hospital. 


A second Wisconsin railroad swindle was 
brought to light by the late Logislature, but in 
the excitement over the great La Crosse frauds, 
it has until this time been nearly lost sight of. 
It seems that the Milwaukie and Superior Rail- 
road Company has been a fraud from the start; 
that a few interested conspirators elected them- 
selves to the board of directors, and made C. R. 
Alton president, on a nominal subscription of 
$100,000, without one cent paid in; that they 
(the directors) then voted to Alton $100,000 of 
fall paid stock, for which he admits m0 services 
were rendered, but which, according to agree- 
ment, he divided back among the directors; 
and that, to crown the whole villainy, they 
raised $205,000 in farm mortgage stock among 
the honest but unsophisticated land-owners 
along the proposed road. These, with $120,000 
of stock, called “ cash subscribers,” made a to- 
tal of $525,000 in notes and bonds issued, 
without one cent of money paid into the treas- 
ury. The whole thing is thus proved to have 
been a bare-faced swindle for the benefit of 
these operators, who bad voted themselves sala- 
ries amounting to $20,000, besides pickings 
and stealings. 


Col. Forney of the Philadelphia Press has 
not taken his armor off, but thus boldly accepts 
the issue of the Buchanan Democracy to make 
Lecomptonism a test in the current campaign 
in Pennsylvania : 

“Ifthe Administration partisans would act 
like rational beings, they would of course with- 
draw their dead Lecompton from the field,a 
reeking carrion as it is, that smells to heaven. 
Bat they will not act as rational beings. The 
Lecompton issue is insisted upon. So let it be. 
Pennsylvania is to be made the battle-ground 
in October. She was the battle-ground in 1856 
The theatre is the same, the actors the same, 
and the principle the same, with the difference 
that those who were elected to office upon the 
principle now stand forth full armed against it. 
These latter have mauy potent inflaences on 
their side. A mass of patronage held ont toa 
mass of expectants; a host of defenders, whose 
bread is safe only as they defend the wrong; a 
Senate ready to reject or ratify, as Democrats 
are fair or false. But we have great faith in 
the result. The people are aroused. The pub- 
lic mind is filled with light; the public heart 
with indignation. If there was a rapture in the 
strife of 1856, in honestly supporting an honest 
creed, what will it be in 1858, when that same 
creed, basely deserted, implores for rescue and 
championship?” 


The Governor of Pennsylvania has signed 
the act modifying the usury laws. It repeals 
the penalties for taking interest higher than 6 
per cent. but makes 6 per cent. the highest 
amount collectable by law, unless suit for its 
recovery is brought within six months from the 
time of the transaction. 


Edwin Plummer, assistant editor of the Ad- 
vertiser, at Portland, Me., died on Saturday, at 
the age of 33. He had been connected with 
several papers at Portland and at Chicago, [Il., 
and for a time with the Boston Daily Adverti- 
ser. 


Will Cumback is renominated for Congress 
in his old district of Indiana, now represented 
by the illiterate Foley. He can hardly fail of 
coming back again—certainly he should not. 


The Albany Evening Journal mentions the 
ratifying fact, that by the recent election of 
cles Anthony, of Rhode Island, New Eng- 
land becomes a unit in the United States Sen- 
ate. “Twelve Republican Senators, all ‘ good 
men and true,’ now represent six of the old 
thirteen States. With New York, we have & 
majority of the States that constituted the old 
Confederacy, and by which our liberties were 
achieved, represented by Senators who uphold 
the principles that brought us into existence as 
a nation.” 


The Administration still continues its war 
against the Douglas men at the West. Among 
the heads that have we J fallen into the bas- 
ket, are those of Robert W. Davis, U. S. Mar- 
shat for Michigan, whe is superseded by John 
8. Bagg, and Mr. Fletcher, Postmaster at War- 
saw, lll., who makes room for J. J. Butler, who 
is “ sound on the goose.” . 


The Americans of St. Louis district, Mo., 
have nominated Judge H. R. Gamble for Con- 
He was Chief Justice of the Supreme 

Court of Missouri, and an old Whig. 


The exclusion of the Bible from some of the 
ward schools in New York creates some excite- 
ment, and the “ United Americans” of that 
city are ecdeavoring to reap the benefit of it, 
and are organizing to oppose the measure as 
an attempt of the Catholics to get the control 
of the schools. 


Dr. Cheever said that recently the memoir 
of an interesting young lady, the daughter of a 
missionary, was sent to the Tract Society, but 
rejected for publication, because it contained a 
paragraph expressing her appreciation of the 
character of Little Eva, because she read the 
Bible to Uncle Tom. 


One hundred and forty ministers of the M. E. 
Church South recently voted to expunge the 
article in their discipline condemning the slave 
trade. ight only voted nay! 


The indefatigable Mrs. Gaines is in Wash- 
ington, actively urging her claims to a pension 
as the widow of Gen. Gaines. 


Henningsen and Lockridge, two of Walker's 
filibustering heroes, have quarrelled, and want 
to fight, but Here i says he will not cor- 
respond with Lockridge because he commences 
his letters with a little ¢. This isn’t quite 
equal to the man out West, who wouldn’t vote 
for a certain man for judge, because he epelled 
judge with a small j/ 

“ola, od got s wil inthe pen o 
to isville, an a wife, in the 

the “ fascinating 2 beilliont ucy Holcombe,” 
(as @ country editor who was boy and girl 
with her enthusiastically says,) sailed for Ku- 
rope last week, to take his place as United 
States Minister to Russia. Col. Thomas Sey- 
mour, of Hartford, may therefore soon he ex- 
pected home, after an absence of nearly five 
years at that cold Court, 


Who nominated Washington in the Conti- 


tinental Congress, for commander .in-chief of 
the Revolutions 
was that old J : 
he was & young man of eq 
bravery; but 

gives the credit to yon, 
of Maryland; while Bancroft, in his new vol- 
ume on the Revolution, says Thomas of Mary- 
land did it. Bancroft adds, that he was brought 
forward at the particular request of New Eng- 


army? The popular story 
n Adams did it, saying that 
ual mcdesty and 
"s Life of Washington 

. Johnson, a delegate 





land, who, as commencing the war, and furnish- 





ing the great body of the army, would seem 
entitled to a leading voice in the choice of a 
commander. The election 
by ballot, and Washington had every vote. So 
= he impressed the country with his 


Perry Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer, as an 
internal remedy, has tio equal. In cases of 
eholic, summer complaint, dyspepsia, dysente- 
ry, and asthma, it will cure in one night, by 
ing it internally, and bathing with it freely. 
It is the best Liniment ia America. Sold by 
druggists everywhere. 15 


MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, June 10, 1858. 








Flour, Howard Street » + « $4.37 4.25 
Flour, City Mills. . . - - 4.00 @ 4.25 
Rye Flour»... - . . 3.00 @ 3.25 
Wheat, white - -.-- - 1,10 
Wheat,red- - - . - + 1,00 
Corn, white- ----~ - * 
- Ls raga q 
alae 22: fe 
Bye, Virginia - - - - 65 
rae eeeenncnee Vigiale 33 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - 36 
Clover Seed_ - . oo 
Timothy Seed - . - 2.60 @ 2.26 
Hay, Timothy -» 15.00 (@20.00 
P Mercer 1.30 @ 1.40 
alin, Disablons - . 1G 
Bacon, Sides - - ee 9I@ 
Bacon, Hams - a 1@ 
Pork, Mess- - - - + + «17.50 
Pork, Prime - aa - 1450 @ 
Beef, Mess - - - + + + + 17.00 @17 25 
Lard, in barrels .. Fa * 93 @ 
in kegs . . . . . 7 11} “7 
Wool, Unwashed - - - - - 00 @ 
Wool, Washed- - - - - + 00 
Wool, Pulled ees . . 00 (q 
Wool, Fleece,common- - - 00 @ 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - +--+ OG 
Wool, Choice Merino s 28 «@ 00 C- 
utter, Westerti, in - + 12@ 
Butter, Roll . + + - + + 16@G 
eese@ - + = © © 8 ow 93 
Coffee, Rio * 6 es «© « 10 C 
Coffee, Java - - oe 16 @ 





Carefully prepared to Tuesday, June 10, 1858. 
MEW YORK MARKET. 


Flour, State brands - - - + $3.90 (@ 400 
Flour, State brands, extra- - ‘4,10 @ 4.20 
Flour, Western - + + + + 3,90 (@ 4.05 
Flour, Southern - - + - + 4,45 @ 4.75 
Rye .- 7 s e ee 3.00 3.40 
Corn Meal - . + + + « « 3.40 3.85 
Wheat, white - - + + « » 1.00 1.08 
Wheat, red - «© © © « « « 95 100 
Corn, white e . e . e . Ti 14 
Corn, yellow - + = «© « «= 7% 74 
Rye '_ 2 © © © © #@ @ @ 45 46 
ats . . . . 7 7 . - s 44 45 
CloverSeed «+ + «+ «© « « 17,00 8.00 
Timothy Seed . *. . . - . 2.12 2.373 
Hay '_ 28s © © © © # @ © 45 50 
Hops -_ 28s © «© © ee @ « 4 q 
Bacon, Shoulders: - - + - 63 63 
Bacon, Sides - + + «© = » 10 00 
Baco: Hams *' = « © #8 « 8} 93 
Pork, Megp- - © © © © © 17.70 (17.75 
Pork, Prime - - + + « «+ 14.10 @14.20 
Beef -_ 2s ©£ © © © @ @ 8 ll 00 att 
Lard, in barrels . . e * . 11} ll 
Lard, in kegs 7"_ ses © « @# @ 11¢ 113 
Butter, Western - + - » # 12 20 
Butter, State - - + » « « 22 25 
Cheese - « « « es s « . 7 9 
Coffee, Bio '"_ 28s = # © @ © 10}; ll 
Coffee, Java > 2 '@ 2 -&,s 15 16 
Wool, Unwashed - - - + + 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - - - - = 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - «= « 00 00 
Wool, Fleece,common- - + 00 60 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - + + 00 00 
Scotch, Pig- - + + + 28.00 (28.50 
Lime, Rockland - - - + - 1,00 @ 0.0 
Lime, common . » + 80 00 





PREPARE FOR THE FALL ELECTIONS. 


Tue Nationa Repusuican Association have 
completed arrangements for publishing and dis- 
tributing Tracts, Essays, and Speeches, bearing 
upon the important question now agitating the 
country. 

Most of the Speeches delivered in Congress 
during the present session by Republican mem- 
bers, and also those that may hereafter be deliv- 
ered, can be had, enveloped and free of postage, 
at 75 cents per 100 for eight-page, and $1.25 per 
100 for sixteen-page Speeches. 

Our Republican friends ought to take imme- 
diate steps to flood every Congressional district, 
and especially districts now represented by Ad- 
ministration Democrats, with these Speeches and 
Documents. Heretofore this work has been done 
by the Members of Congress at their own ex- 
pense, but after the adjournment of Congress 
this responsibility will devolve upon other friends 
of the cause. 

Tue NationaL RepvusiicaN AssociaTIon at 
Washington City stand ready to lend all the as- 
sistance in their power. 

Send in your orders without delay. Address 

L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary National Republican Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
May, 8, 1858. 





FROM BURMAH. 


SHWAYGHYEEN, Burman, March 6, 1856. 
Dear Sm: Such is the great demand for the Pain Killer, 
that I write you to send me as soon as possible, in addi- 
tion to what I have hitherto ordered, 24 dozen boxes, two 
dozen bottles in a box, and a bill for the same, that I may 
give you an order on the Treasurer of the Union to the 
amount of the same. N. HARRIS 
Mr. P. Davis. 


Hentuava, Burman, March 17, 18°56 
GENTLEMEN: * * * [am sorry to say the last box 
of Pain Killer sent me has not yet come to hand. The 
expense of getting the medicine is something “ these hard 
times,” but the want of it is of far more importance. 
* * * Send me, as soon as possible, another box of the 
same size, [viz: $50 worth.) I enclose an order on the 
Treasurer of the Missionary Union for the amount. 

Rev. B. E. THOMAS. 

Messrs. Perry Davis & Son. 
For sale in Washington by William Ballantyne, book- 
seller, Seventh street. 8 


BREAD, 
WITH FLOUB AND WATER ORLY. 


E mail our hand-book for light Bread, without 
Yeast or Powders. and recipes for Healthful Cook- 
ing, &c., for 10 cents, OWILLIA 15 cents. Address 


LLIAM HUNT, 
Boston Water Cure, Mass. 


This Bread is prepared for baking [with coarse or fine 
flour] in a few minutes, and may be eaten warm without 
injury. 

“ We have seen the recipe tried by a lady who had no 
faith in it, and who was surprised at the sweetness and 
lightness of the bread.”—Portland Transcript. 5 














AGENTS WANTED, 

N New Yo.k and the Western States, to sell LYON’S 

PATENT COPPER LIGHTNING RODS, manufac- 
tured by J. MARSH & CO, Lockport, New York. s. 

For terms, inquire of Manufacturers. 597 





30,000 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE. 


TS undersigned has entered, and is now entering 
Government lands, in Missouri and elsewhere, to the 
amount of 30,000 acres, which he will sell on twelve 
menths credit. Notes, well secured, ten per cent. inter- 
est, will be taken. Terms, $500 for 320 acres, $300 for 
160 acres—no less than 160 will be sold on these terms 
Send in your notes immediately, and Wasrantee Deeds, 
with certificates of entry, will be returned. Address 


JOSEPH C. TILTON, 


507 Olive, Ohio. 





FIVE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED 


sell four new inventions. Agents have made over 
A $25,000 on one—betier than all other similar agen 
cies. 


erin four sams PT HR, in? OWN, ars, 


Lowel), Massachusetts. 





LL Friends of Imbecile and Feeble-Minded Children, 
please procure Circular, ar | 
Dr. GEORGE BROWN, 


597 Barre, Massachusetts. 


ONE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED. 
| ete particulars, send stamp. 
C. P. WHITTEN, 


507 Lowell, Massachusetts. 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING 


EXECUTED PROMPTLY BY 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, 
Corner of Indiana Avenue and £<cond Street, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 




















THE NATIONAL ERA, 
Washington, D. C. 

G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 5 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE TWELFTH VOLUME, 
BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1858. 


The National Era is an uncompromising 

opponent of Slavery and the Slave Power; an 

advocate of personal, civil, and religious liber, 

ty, without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 

secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether under the direction of priests or lay- 
men, and to all measures directly or indirectly 
countenancing proscription on account of birth- 
place or religion; a friend of Temperance, the 
Homestead, and all reforms calculated to secure 
to Labor its just consideration, recompense, and 
political weight, and to Trade, its Natural Free- 
dom, in virtue of which every man has a right 
to buy and sell in whatever market he pleases. 
It regards Slavery, and the issues involved 
in it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
ts necessities, instincts, and habits, is tu- 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and hoes Labor, 
and unchangeably aggressive; that its work- 
ings can be counteracted only by a permanent 
system of measures; gnd it therefore has sup- 
ported, and will continue to support, the Re- 
publican Party, so long as it shall be true to 
Freedom, holding itself, however, perfectly in- 
dependent, at liberty to approve or coudemn 
whatever may accord or conflict with ite oft- 
avowed principles. 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence, keeps a rec- 
ord of the Proceedings of Congress, aud is the 
repository of a large portion of the most im- 
portant speeches delivered in that budy. 

Its Foreign and Domestic Correspondence is 
carefully provided for, and its Literary M:scel- 
lany, chiefly original, being supp‘1ed by many 
of the best writers of the country, makes it em- 
phatically a Paper ror THE FAMILY. 

My subscribers have stood by the Era hand- 
somely. No paper can boast warmer or more 
steadfast friends. They have not forgotten 
that, whatever the claims and merits of other 
papers, the Hra, in the face of imminent perils, 
was the pioneer to Freedom of the Press in this 
slaveholding District, and has been for eleven 
years the only journal at the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government, representing the sentiments 
of the Free States on the great Question of the 
Country, the only journal through which their 
loyal representatives in Congress could find 
voice and vindication. They have not forgot- 
ten, nor will they forget, that while papers en- 
gaged in the same Cause elsewhere, have 
strong local interests to rely upon, and the pa- 
pers printed here, opposed to our Cause, thrive 
through the patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Hra is uniformly proscribed by that 
Government, and its legal right to official ad- 
vertisements denied, while, so far from having 
the support, it is constantly subjected to the 
opposition, of strong local’ interests ; so that ita 
only dependence is upon those enlightened 
friends of Freedom, all over the country, who 
appreciate the necessity of maintaining such a 
sentinel on the outpost of Freedom. 

G. BAILEY, 

Washington, D. C., November 1, 1857. 


TERMS, 
Single copy, one year - - $2 
Three copies, one year - - - - § 


Ten copies, one year - - 16 
Single copy, six months - - - 1 
Five copies, six months- - - - 6 
Ten copies,six months - - - - 8 


y@ Payments always in advance. 

VoLuyTaky agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex- 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the mn making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
for the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for- 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the sub- 
scribers to a Club should receive their papers 
at the same post office. 

seqy~ A Club may be made up of either new 
or old subscribers. 

ya@y- Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts, on New York or Baltimore; smaller 
amounts in gold, or in the notes of solvent 
banks, especially of the banks of New York or 
New England, excepting Rhode Island. 

Address G. Batty, Washington, D.C., Edi 
tor of National Era. 





OLD HEPSY. 
A POWERFUL ANTI-SLAVERY STORY. 
With Ten Portraits, 
INCIDENTS DRAWN FROM REAL LIFE! 
BY MRS. C. W. DENISON 
One volume. 


460 pages. Price $1.25, 


Bold by Agents. 





HIS Book is just published, and is pronounced by the 
press generally to be one of the very finest and most 
po verful Stories ever written in this country. 
Mrs Denison has been engaged in collecting facts, on 
Which to found her book, for the last seven years, and 
OLD HEPSY will, without question, be 


THE GREAT BOOK OF 1858. 


From the New York Daily Tribune. 
“The writer has made an excellent use of the resour- 
ces of her theme, and well sustained aer claim to the :aas- 
tery ofa fresh and vigvrous pen.” 


From the Natioaal Era. 
“The author has doubtless been personally conversant 
with incidents similar to those here related, and which 
she has delineated in a way fitted to impress candid and 
reflective minds with their -ruthfulness. The story ends 
with a triumph of right, aud the spirit of oppression hum- 
bled as we!l as bafiled.” 
From the Evening Post (New York: 

“ This powerful story forcibly illustrates the influence 
of Slavery upon the social ang domestic re!atious—in a 
new aspect of literature. Itis a pictuce wich, mough 
dark and fearful, is true to life. 

“ The incidents are of the most exciting character, and 
combine to render the book intensely interesting.” 
From the Independent (New York.) 
“The Anti-Slavery spirit is genuine and earnest, and 
can hardly fail to awaken a response in all who read it.’® 
From the New York Daily Times. 
“ The plot is a good one, and well developed.” 


From the Boston Daily Courier. 
“ Asa literary composition, it ranks higher than either 
of Mrs, Stowe’s publications.” 
From the Examiner (New York.) 

“The delineattons are exceedingly graphic and spirit~ 

ed.” 
From the Boston Traveller. 
 ¢ Old Hepsy ’ is a work of great interest.” 
From the American Baptist (New York.) 

“ Tt has all the facination of a regular romance, excel- 
ling, in this respect, both ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and 
* Dred.” 

From the Chelsea (Mass ) Herald. 
“Jt is a powerful work, and accurate to the life.” 
From Zion’s Herald (Boston ) 
“ Had not ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ preceded it, this book 
would have created a sensation quite equal to that.” 
From the Congregationalist ( Boston.) 
“ Wherever read, 1t must form and strengthen correct 
opinions.” , 
From the Wellsboro’ (Pa.) Agitator. 
* Buy ‘ Old Hepsy,’ and you will never regret the out- 


ind 5,000 COPIES SOLD! 


WE WANT a thororgh, active TRAVELLING 
AGENT in every county in the free States and Canadas, 
io engage immed-ately in the sale of “OLD SIEPSY.” 
Our Agents are’making from $25 to $150 per month in 
the sale of this book. ; 
A SAMPLE COPY will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of the price. Send for a copy, and for our Pri- 
vate Circular to Agents, with terms, &c. Address 
A. B, BURDICK, Publisher, 

No. 8 Spruce street, New York. 

N.B. th EDITION OF THE IMPENDING CRISIS 
OF THE SOUTH now ready for Agents. 596 





A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 


Seventy-five years of age, whose sands of life have 

nearly run out, discovered, while in the East Indies, 
a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, Broneni<is, 
Coughs, Colds, and Genera! Debility. The remedy 
was discovered by him when his only child, a davgh- 
ter, wes given up odie. Wishing 10 do as much good 
as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow-be- 
ings as request it, this recipe, with full and expliett diree- 
tions for making itup, and successfuily using it. He re- 
quires each applicant to enclose him one shilling ~ 
three cents to be returned as postage on the recipe, 









and the to be applied to the payment o1 this 
advertisement. Address 
Dr. H. JAMES, 
887 19 Grand street, Jersey City, N. J. 








FIVE HUNDRED YOUNG MEN WANTED. 
NDUCEMENTS are offered to active men, whieh wih 
enable them to make from $2 to $5 per day by selling 
our Publications. One Agent is wanted in every County 
of the United States. Send for fall partioulars. Address 
the old established 
BOOK AGENTS’ AND PEDURRS’ HEADQUARTERS, 
LEARY & GETZ, Pablichers, 
586 No. 924 North Second street, Philadelphia, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUCCESS ©F THE ABSOLUTISTS. THEIR 
IDEALISM; WHAT AND WHENCE IS IT? 


SPEECH OF HON, PHILEMON BLISS, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 24, 1858, 





The House being in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. BLISS said: 

Mr. Cuainman: During the crowded Le- 
compton debate, I refrained from seeking the 
floor, chiefly because I desired to see the new 
opponents of the Kansas outrages, and espe- 
cially my colleagues, learn to stand, and, if 
pcssible, to walk alone; and also because the 
sulject itself was one I could with great diffi- 
culty coolly consider. I could reason with a 
highwayman, if I had no more effective weap- 
on; I might also remonstrate with a pickpock- 
et; but I could find no fit words for discussing, 
in a republican representative body, the pro- 
priety of forcing a dark despotism upon a pro- 
testing people, upon one of our own young 
States, especially as this was to be done in the 
name of Democracy and of “ popular sover- 
eignty.” If the statement of the proposition 
would not carry its own damnation, no parlia- 
mentary language of mine could fitly describe 
it; and the mind that could for a moment en- 
tertain it, is entirely beyond my reach. 

And when the Administration and its mas- 
ters, foiled in the naked wickedness, incubated 
with those whose plighted faith,* if not their 
principles, should have been their guard, and 
hatched the nasty substitute—a substitute es- 
tablishing the principle cf non-submission, 
while claiming to provide for its effect, though 
coupled with conditions fraud-inviting, and 
deeply insulting to Kansas, to Freedom, and 
the North—I watched the new-born men, to 
see whether a soul had been actually given 
them. More in pity than in anger, I saw them 
fall before they had well learned to stand ; saw 
them, with mouths full of valiant words, swal- 
low naked and degrading insults; saw them 
yield to a dominant absolutism, though not a 
complete, yet a real, and to us and them de- 
grading victory. 

._ By a lawless enforcement of lawless dicéa, 
Slavery exists in all the Territories; and we 
have now the precedent that such Territory 
may at any time become a slave State; but, if 
it cannot be forced or bribed to receive a slave 
Constitution, it must continue a slave Territo- 
ry; must weit for the last jot and tittle of pre- 
liminary requirement. 

I had faiotly hoped to have been spared this 
cup of degradation; but why should I? Ever 
since the slave interest has succeeded in over- 
riding every other interest ; ever since the ene- 
mies of free labor, the contemners of free 
speech, the assassins of free thought, have es- 
tablished the reign of terror in nearly half these 
States, have I seen but~a single purpose, a 
“one idea,” an absorbing object, prompting 
and guiding their every scheme. 

Gentlemen seem astonished at the bald 
wickedness of ttriving to force upon an uuwil- 
ling, a protesting people, a despotic fundament- 
al law, and the balder meanness of tendering 
them a bribe and a threat to receive what 
could not thus be forced. Yet, where the end 
is the supremacy of force, where that end has 
been for years the steady, unremitted object, 
with no variableness, and scarce a shadow of 

»turning, how can we wonder? Shall the 
means be more holy than the end? The Le. 
compton scheme of fraud and usurpation, the 
preparatory outrages—the forays, the robber- 
ies, the burnings, the imprisonments, the mur- 
ders—all perpetrated by, or under the eye of, 
Federal officials; all sustained, directly or in- 
directly, by Federal bayonets, and the disgrace- 
ful finale, may well astonish and alarm! Yet, 
they are but acts in the one grand drama. 

he success of these champions of force is 
no less enrprising. Representing but a section 
of this Union, and that section, from the blight- 
ing influence of their rule, comparatively weak 
and poverty-stricken, men wonder to see them 
able to control the federation and realize every 
sectional scheme; able to give a.construction 
to the fundamental law one way, against the 
wants of commerce, of creative art, and the 
necessities of personal protection, and another 
way in favor of despotic interests; to see them 
make solemn contracts to subserve such inter- 
eats, and break them for the same end; to see 
them able to sectionalize and pack the Supreme 
Judiciary; to strike down the habeas corpus 
and trial by jury; to involve us in war upon 
the weak, to rob territory for Slavery, while 
yielding to the strong that which was free, and 
to which “ our title was clear and unquestion- 
able;”’ to see thém able to proscribe all high- 
minded men, Griving from the public service 
those of all sections who believe in the harmo- 
ny of the Decalogue, the Declaration, and the 
Constitution—making tests that would have 
excluded Franklin and Jefferson and Jay from 
the pettiest cflice; to see them make cringing 
slaves of Northern boasters, dooming to the 
curse of the serpent, “ upon thy belly shalt thou 
crawl,” every applicant for Federal favor; to 
see them cause in this Hall parliamentary law, 
respected upon other questions, to be so often 
overthrown upon questions of Slavery, and 
make the courts of the federation, eager and 
bloodihirsty after a fugitive from servitude, 
powerless against the piratical apostles of for- 
eign propagandism. Men, too, wonder—ay, 
they are sore amazed—to see the apostles of 
force able to place this Government in league 
with conspirators against one of its Territories, 
sustaining them in bailot-stufliogs, forgéries, 
and every political crime known among men, 
to cause it to employ all its powers to fasten 
upon this Territory a form of State Govern- 
ment it loathes and detests, giving as the chief 
reason for the damning crime, the fact that. it 
does thus detest it! Ay, and their wonder 
grows to astonishment as they behold Repre- 
sentatives of spasmodic virtue glad to be per- 
mitted to aid to the fell end by bribes, by 
threats, and by invited frauds ! 

Whence this omnipotence for evil? Yet we 
should not wonder. These are the necessary 
resulis of the different spirit and resolution, the 
different manner and purpcse, that have hither- 
to distinguished the controversies between the 
friends and opponents, if opponents they may be 
called, of human enslavement. The friends of 
absolutism have been all will, all energy, all 
perseverance in their work; while their oppo- 
nents have met them by temporizing, now 
expostulating, now faintly resisting, and finally 
always yielding. The Lanier have seized a 
great idea as the basis of their civilization; and, 
steadily keeping it in view, have subordinated 
every other consideration. The Jatter, intent 
upon gain, and peace in its pursuit, have ignor. 
ed all fixed principle, been blind to any great 
end, and have substituted a shuffling expedien- 
cy for an enduring purpose.” The “I will” of 
the one is met by the “please don’t” of the 
other; and “I'm afraid I can’t” is the bravest 
response to the grim “you shall;” and while 
the former have kept their representative men 
in the middle of the conflict, the latter have 
sought to send into retirement all whose earnest- 
ness of resistance has seemed to make reality 
of the sham. Even the brave champions of 

‘the equality of the States” ard “the sover- 

eignty of the peeple,” after consistency has 
been made more safe than sarrehder, as they 
meet the frown cf the accustomed master, 
eagerly yield both, by a dishonorable discrimi- 
nation against a free Constitution, and by ten 
dering a brave people a bullying bribe to accept 
an oft-rejected slave one. 

~ We otten hear the shuffling and the incon- 

stant denounce the decided aa abstractionists, 

as men of mere ideas; and with blank self. 
complacency congratulate themselves ay de- 
voted to the actualities of life, and not its mere 
notions—as though the ideal were not the’ 
only human actual—as though the mere mate- 


sensuality, according to the idea that inspires 
and guides the arm. So with society, whether 
political or religious, social or domestic. It ia 
based upon an ideda—yea, it is itself an idea, 
and its ends are but ideal—and such society is 


oe vice, holiness or sensualism, according to 
these ends, 
And we hear the same class of materialists 
denounce the world’s workers as “ men of one 
idea ;”” ag though any man could breast the 
current or stem the tide, could wake the slug- 
gish race, give form to society, and soul and 
sentiment to man; or éven achieve those less 
difficult, though, to vulgar eyes, more striking 
material triumphe, that send the steam engine 
along the mountain elope, or the lightning upon 
its quiet post-boy errands, who is not controlled 
by a leading, absorbing, all-conquering idea. 
A resolnte purpose, a steady zeal, must burn in 
his soul. An unshaken constancy, a granite 
principle, a great ideal.end, must take posses- 
sion of him, must overpower and drive out the 
eeductions of indolence or sense, must. 
seas the idols that would Leber og or dit 
him, and bear him “onward, right on 

to his goal, and with a steady momentum that 
first excites the derision, next the ake 
finally takes captive the will of those &rc | 
him. Tell me who has the most enduring pur- 
pose, and, with anything like equality, I 
will pikes who will conquer. - The sure pro- 





scri s of their enemies, the derisions of the 
brain] @s, are the certain tribute to their power; 
and if borne as heroes alone can bear them, the 
pledge of theirtriumph. ButI pray the scoffer 
to point me to the achievements of those who 
are not men of one idea; who have no control- 
ling purpose, no fixed faith, but are floats, 
tossed upon every wave, waifs cast upon every 
shore, butterflies wafted upon every breeze. 
Were I to indulge in personal illustration, I 
might point to men of my own section—men of 
great opportunities, and who have become illus- 
trious or an offence, according to their faith, 
their fixedness of purpose. I might instance 
our Websters and Van Burens, who, seeing the 
right, spasmodically struggled inst the 
wrong ; yet, “loving the lap of Delilah more 
than the rough tents of Israel,’ yielded to 
treacherous caresses, and became but the sport 
of the common enemy. Those who might have 
rved themselves a name on which the hope- 
fal would come from afar to look, who might 
have given their country a faith, bowed to the 
superior will of their enemies, and are laid, 
and are waiting to be laid, in the forgotten 
graves of the vines great. 
I might also. point to our Adams—and m 
colleague will pardon me for adding our Gid- 
dinge—whose fidelity, whose will, amid storms 
of foes, and, what so much more tries a great 
man’s soul, the shrinking of coward friends, 
boldly met, breasted, and overwhelmed the 
tyranny that had stifled this House, and restor- 
ed, what to lose is to lose all, freedom of de- 
bate to this, the people’s Hall. Ay, and more: 
that will, that resolution, is taking captive the 
honest, the free masses of the land; and the 
fresh impositions of mad tyranny, instead of 
cowing and discouraging, but inspire them to 
eager labor and patient waiting for its sure 
overthrow. 
I might also instance from the champions of 
force, from those who have fought so well in a 
cause s0 bad, the name of Calhoun, the John 
Calvin of the propaganda. Constant in his 
labor, undiverted by personal hopes or party 
ties, with only a band, scarce a twelve, of ac- 
knowledged fullowers in the national councils, 
he has finally, by his fidelity and by his and 
their perseverance, furnished the dogmas and 
controlled the action of the party of absolutism. 
He affected no consistency but in the one idea. 
He was pure in his life, yet the apostle of sys- 
tematized violence and unchecked lewdness. 
He was clear in his logic, yet he ran to the 
most opposite conclusions. Starting out with 
the boldest and most outspcken opposition to 
Democratic ‘principles, he and his followers 
have given laws to the Democratic party. 
Holding the Union to be subject to the will, and 
its measures to the veto, of any State, they have 
indirectly dictated the policy that makes States 
but subject provinces, and their authorities the 
sport of the pettiest Federal official. Constantly 
talking of Constitutionsand-laws, they as con- 
stantly labor to turn, back the tide of civiliza- 
tion, and re-enthrone the “law of the strong 
hand.” Yet there was- method in all these in- 
consistencies, sresolute purpose running through 
them, a will that has wrenched from coward 
pariisans the stamp of State, and made ‘current 
guineas of them all. 
I have often been surprised to see men ap- 
parently so unconcious of the power of a great 
idea. They would erect that most sublime of 
creations, a just State, by appeals to mere pe- 
cuniary interest, as theugh interest alone ever 
worked in that direction, ever withstood the 
lower instincts—as though, untempered by the 
sentiments, it ever appealed but to the merest 
avarice. It needs a high passion, a noble en- 
thusiasm, an. elevated principle, to work the 
beneficent revolutions of earth. True, our high- 
est interests are in harmony with them, like the 
sympathy of the elevated spirit and body. The 
body should be fed; but “man lives not by 
bread alone.” 
’ The honorable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Taaver|—himself distinguished for 
& great, a Teutonic, idealism—has told us of 
the power of organized emigration. I deeply 
sympathize with him and his idea, and only 
fear that hé too greatly relies upon mere inter- 
est. How long would his Kansas emigration 
have stood the bloody foray and the Federal 
frown, had it not been recruited and sustained 
by the sentiment, the idea, that burned in the 
Northern mind? There was no organization 
in the West; and yet, without the aid of the men 
and women of the. West, impelled by their 
ideas rather than interests, the whole machin-4 
ery of organized emigration would have been 
impotent against the mad fanaticism of the 
border. 
Organized emigration, based upon the idea 
of justice as well as interest, impelled by a gen- 
erous enthusiasm, a passion to plant States 
whose fature will-be great and stable, as em- 
bodying and looking to-this great idea, will be, 
must be, successful. But devoid of it, the quiet 
enthusiasm that resolately plants and patiently 
waits for the sure and immortal growth, be- 
comes the mad foray that knows not to plant, 
but essays to build by overthrow. That ratu- 
ral love of power and of property, that, as tem- 
pered by justice, teaches us to acquire influence 
over men hy vindicating their rights, and do- 
minion over things by the patient accumula- 
tions of labor, without this guard, inspires dem- 
agogism, ballot-atuffings, and coup d’etats, swin- 
dles, and embezzlements. Wherein differed 
the colonists of Plymouth ‘and Philadelphia, 
from those of Port'au Prince and Mexico? or 
the founders of Lawrence from Baford’s brig- 
ands? Their interests were the same; and, if 
interest alone governed, their conduct should 
have been the same; and yet, one would found 
society upon justice, the other upon force; one 
would base property upon “ the law of nature,” 
the other upon “the law of the strong band;” 
one would. make an Ohio, the other a Cuba. 
See to it, when you send your legions on, that 
the sceptre of Justice leads the column, that 
the holy passion of its worshippers shall so 
firmly enthrone it as to eternize its rule! 
And if my voice conld reach all who work 
and lead others that work for the great end, I 
would warn them against the temptations of 
temporary expedients, the diversions from that 
strict principle which alone ‘can lead to that 
end. It is not the broad. and easy road that 
leadeth through the wilderness, and there is no 
safety, amid its devious paths, but in following 
the pillar of cloud ard of fire. Though its 
track may seem circuitous, though it may lead 
ns back through the desert, even from the sight 
of the promised land, till the.slaves that dare 
hot possess it shall have hid in the sands their 
coward bones; yet-behind.the Divine piilar 
eill flee rock’and: de Midianite aud Amor- 
ite, till the land shall be reached, and bya 
people who dare possess: it ! 
| I have spoken of the energy and success of 
the slave domination, yet I see in the near fu- 
ture its hastening end. I see it, because tyran- 
by itself has become demented. The wisdom 





ria! wants of men were more than those of the’ 
swine, The ruling idea shapes all things, Be- 
fore the world sprang forth from the hand of 
the Creator—before tree or animal assumed 
form—it first stood clearl out in His mind, 
and he pronounced it good only as it realized 
the ideal. So the artist, before he touches the 
chisel, first elaborates and places the form on 
ite pedestal in his own mind; and his subee. 
quent labor is not for his own eyes, but to en- 


that controlled its energy has departed. Its 
strength was in its- moderation as well as firm- 
bess; it has become wantonly arrogant and 
insulting. Its allies have been conservatism 
and ignorance; frightened at its recklessness, 
conservatism is driven to oppose its mad pre- 
tensions ; while its “crimes open the eyes 
of ignorance itself. Like the harlot past power 
o* seduction, it flaunts tothe 





able othera to see what to him is already mor 
clear than it can ever become to them, 





* The Reprezentatives 
(oi, were not.ineiuded ‘ 
)o Le Montgomery amendment, as a finelity, 


% That 
jorm inspires to virtue or lust, to devotion or 


from Cincinnati, Obio, as I am the isgues of a debauc 
among those who were pledged er 


its very nakednesg 
disgusted eyes of th its dobdut cernionte were 
wont to entice, . I see it:alao in the new spirit 
of its opponents, Casting aside dead issues and 
entangling alliancés, they nave Gieuity accepted 

hed Demo Firm- 
ness begins to meet firmness, and weotlute 


may fling theic weak threats ;* Representatives 
may redeem their transient faith by guttering 
deeper to a hired mob;+} applicants for seats 
that the people have refused them, may make 
the heart sicken at their servility; yet, like the 


a blessing or a curse; it civilizes or barbar| winebibbing aristocracy at the mad feast of 
izes ; it promotes happiness or misery, virtue | Antoinette, théy but darken their own sure 


doom. 

And here I would pause. I have hitherto, 
during this session, declined speaking upon 
the Slavery question, and would not do so now 
but that the assailants of Freedom and free in- 
stitutions on the one side have been chiefly met 
on the other by arguments only upon the spe- 
cific questions before us; and thus some sup- 
pose us unwilling to meet this great question in 
avy form, whether by bill or argument, gentle- 
men thrust it upon us. The argument of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr, Kerrr,] 
this evening, following up the dicta of those 
synods of chief priests and elders, that impious- 
ly charge the iniquities of Slavery upon the 
teligion of Him whom their prototypes cruci- 
fied, is but a specimen of the continuous agi- 


tations of the propag . While I desire 
not unnecessarily to enter upon abstract dis- 
cussion, I am always ready to take up the 


glove, and, without following the line of argu- 
| ment of any one gentleman, I will proceed in 
ith fuvited road. ; 


ays os 

eS alluded to the idealism of the propa- 
“gandiate, and the singleness of their devotion. 
“As fully as my remaining time will permit, I 
pro to show wHaT and WHENCE is_this idea. 

It is simply the idea of rorce, as the origin, 
the base of property ; and susJection, the law 
of government. 

Society, itzelf an idea, takes its form and its 
character, its influence and its life, from the 
idea that inspires it—from the ideal ends for 
which it is shaped. The chief end of society, 
of its most complicated machinery, must be the 
security of property. The instinct of property 
is within us all; its necessity is absolute; and 
society cannot exist, which does not look to its 
protection. There can be no personal security, 
no security in life, liberty, and the social rela- 
tions, without security to labor and its accumu- 
lations. The basis, then, of property, must 
give color to the whole character of associa- 
tion. 

The modern basis of property is the law of 
nature, the law of justice; the subjects of 
property are the inferior animals, the earth, 
and its products; and the propria are the ac- 
cumulations of honest labor and honest ex- 
change. I know of no other radical distinction 
between the ancient and modern civilization, 
than in the idea of property. Though the law 
of nature or justice came to be anciently 
studied, though the more elevated clearly ap- 
prehended many of its maxims, yet, in the 
Constitution, the foundation of property, it had 
no actual force. That was property which the 
‘law, the State, made property; and it made any- 
thing property that, outside the State, could be 
seized. and held, whether men or things. The 
Roman robber went forth to conquer, and 
whatever he could seize by the strong hand, 
became his own. It mattered not whether ‘it 
was his neighbor’s ox or his neighbor’s wife, 
his flocks or his children, his farm or himself; 
all yielded to the robber-right; and the spoilsa— 
mancipia—became but a term for property. 

As eociety advanced, the manner of seizure 
became systematized, and ripened into the an- 
cient law of nations ; and that law was such a 
system of brutality, such a system of robbery 
and wrong, that humanity would fain turn its 
sickened head away. I will not give details, 
but merely allude to them, as compendiously 
referred to by Wheaton: 

“¢ Victory,’ in their [the Roman] expressive 
‘ metaphorical language, ‘ made even the sacred 
‘ things of the enemy profane ;’ confiscated all 
‘his property, movable and immovable, public 
‘and private; doomed him and his posterity 
‘to perpetual Slavery.” &c.— Wheaton’s Law 
of Nations, 25. 

The same author introduces his work by the 
following allusion to the fundamental idea of 
Pagan civilization: 

“ The laws or customs, oy which the mutual 
‘ intercourse of European nations was regula- 
‘ ted, previous to the introduction of Christiani- 
‘ty, were founded on the prejudices which re- 
‘ garded the different races of men as natural 
‘enemies. With the ancient Greeks and 
‘ Romans, the terms barbarian, stranger, and 
‘ enemy, were originally synonymcus. Noth- 
‘ing but some positive compact exempted the 
‘ persons of aliens from being doomed to sla. 
‘ very, the moment they passed the bounds of 
* one State, and touched the confines of anoth- 
‘er. And though, according to the Roman 
‘ law, in its more improved state, an alien, with 
‘ whose country the relations of friendship and 
* hospitality did not exist, was not technically 
‘ considered an enemy, [Aostis,] yet his person 
‘ might lawfully be enslaved, and his property 
‘ confiscated, if found on Roman territory. 
‘ During the heroic age of Greece, piracy was 
‘ universally practiced,” &c. 

Pagan authorities did not decide what might 
be held as property, whether the earth and its 
products, the inferior animals, or man. They 
made not the modern distinction between men 
and things. That was not alone property over 
which the commor Father had given us domin- 
ion—they knew not His law. Though Justin- 
ian in the light of Christianity pronounced 
property in man contrary to the law of nature ; 
though his annotators could faintly hear the 
inward voice that, to all who have ears to hear, 
clearly vindicates each man’s right to his own 
person, to the society of his own wife, and the 
custody of his own children ; and, hence, repu- 
diates the idea that they can be the property of 
others; yet this idea contravened no law of 
property as handed down from their Pagan 
ancestors, and they could but recognise it. 
The civil law failing to designate what might 
be property, it is not strange that whatever 
could he subjected to one’s dominion, whether 
men or things, came to be regarded as his 
property, and that mancipium—manu cap- 
tum—the seized—was one: of its legitimate 
terma. 

We hence see the rottenness of the whole 
Roman system ; that the splendid civil code— 
the highest perfection of Pagan reason, and 
which alone of Rome is immortal, because it 
so failed in the foundation of law, because it 
traversed not the law of force as the basis of 
property, but sanctioned and sanctified the rob- 
ber-maxims of the age, was utterly impotent to 
save the State. We, hence, cannot wonder that 
the ancient States met only enemies without, 
while nourishing only enemies within. We can- 
not wonder at the oppressions that drove men 
mad, at the corruptions that banished virtue, 
at the monopolies that converted whole dis- 
tricts into slave principalities, at the dishonor 
of labor, and at the idleness and spoil-hunting 
that made of the people but a worthless rabble. 
We cannot wonder that the army became the 
only staff of the State, and the commander its 
imperator; and finally, when the army failed, 
that the State iiself fled for shelter to that grave 
its foul diseases made its only fit refuge. 

States should be immortal. Their analogy 
is to the soul, not to the body; to an idea, itself 
immortal ; not organized matter, itself perish- 
able. Justice, equally administered, rejuve- 
nates society, overthrows abuses, and clothes 
a people with immortal youth. But power, 
wielded without justice, corrupts and effemi- 
nates the possessor; inflames those who feel 
its weight; and, sooner or later, rouses them 
to successful resistance to the effeminated ty- 
rant. Despotic States are but a tower on the 
sand-hill. So long as active labor can replace 
the shifting pile, can repair the action of tor 
rent and storm, that tower will stand. Bat, 

sooner or later, the laws of nature will vindi- 
cate their supremacy. The laws of nature, or 
of God, whichever you term them, are immor- 
tal; and States, to be immortal, must harmon- 
ize with them. Thoee brilliant Republics, and 
that great Power, whose brightness. still, daz- 
zles, and the shadow of whgse greatness still 
awes the world, ignored those laws, and of 
course fell, In many respects, modern-civili- 
zation has never excelled them. In the dig- 
pity of ideal philosophy, and the graces of dic: 
tion and external beauty, we are little more 
than imitators. Yet, in all appreciation of the 
objects of society; in the dignity of justice 
and the graces of the soul—not in the senti- 
mentality that dreams with Plato: over the tor- 
tures of a slave, or moralizes with Seneca at 
the banquet of just—but in that dignity that 
makes the chief glory of the State to consist in 
the protection of the weak within, while dealing 








* The night after the p age of the bs-English 
substitute, a celebration was held in front of the Presi- 
dential Mansion. Following the President and Mr. 
‘Toombs, Senator Gwin, among other xhing®, said; “If 
she [Kansas] rejects it,’ * * * * then let Kansas shriek 
and let her bleed fapplanse,| for she shall never come in 
until she has sufficient population."— Washington Union, 
May 2. 


t Mr English ‘ané@ others addressed a crowd of Gov- 
eniment emp,oyees the same night, op the avenue, and 





resclution. Senators trom" Presidential steps 


seemed chiefly conceraed for fear “ niggers” would be 
held in too high esteem. 


with the strictest honor towards the weak with- 
out ; and in those graces that send a Howard 
and a Nightingale upon their errands, they 
were little better than the savages of our own 
forests. | 

But modern civiljzation and modern law, | 
imperfectly as they are yet developed, have 6 
different history, and are based upon a differ- 
ent idea. We have not been in the habit of 
giving sufficient importance to the influence of 
Christianity and the Jewish records. The story 
of our common origin, of the origin of all prop- 
erty in the Divine grant to the common head, 
both im the beginning and when the second 
med of — went —- — the ~ 3 the dim 

mpeses of justice equity, of: oppression 
ben ite mtr hag seen through the veil of the 
Pentateuch and the early Jewish annals ; the. 
authoritative announcement of the principles _ 
of natural law in the second table of the deca- 
logue ; the anathemas upon injustice burning 
in the pages of the chief prophets; and the 
crowning glory of all, the teachings of the Di- 
vine man, establishing universal brotherhood 
as the normal p, and universal Love 
as the highest duty, have farnished the grand 
Inga of modern civilization! Forcesis no 
longer the base of property. The firat lesson in 
modern law makes broad and impassable thé 
distinction between men and things. That is 
property which God has made property, The 
stranger is no longer the enemy—the enemy 
no longer the slave. The law of the strong 
hand yields to the law of justice; and, as the 
idea of the artist brings out the form, gradu- 
ally, imperfectly, according to the imperfect 
material, and the more imperfect skill, so the 
great idea of Justiogr as the basis of property 
and end of law, starting out with the overthrow 
of the robber dogma of property in one another, 
is guiding us onward and upward, though on 
8 rugged road’and with halting steps, yet sure- 
ly on to its complete realization. 

I cannot better illustrate the contrast be- 
tween the ancient and modern thearie# of‘ po- 
litical morals, than by opposing to the maxim 
attributed by Thucydides to his countrymen, 
that “to a King or Commonwealth nothing is 
unjust which is useful,” (Thu. Hist. vol.6,) the 
following declaration of the younger Pitt, in 
opposition to the slave trade : 

“The argument which, in his [Mr. Pitt’s] 
‘opinion, ought to determine the committee, 
‘ was, that the slave trade was unjust. It was 
‘ such a trade as it was impossible for him to 
‘ support, unless it could be first proved to him 
‘that there were no laws of morality binding 
‘ upon nations, and that it was not the duty of 
‘ a Legislature to restrain its subjects from in- 
‘ vading the happiness of other countries, and 
‘from violating the fundamental principles of 
‘ justice.”— Clarkson's History of the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, vol. 2, page'243. 

Could England in all her administrations 
have had the wisdom to realize this noble sen- 
timent ; could she have withstood the barbarism 
of her greedy capitalists, by the Christianity 
of her common law; what dishonor would not 
have been saved to her! what woes, what 
blight, to us, as well as to the groaning East! 

t was a necessity that the ancient civiliza- 
tion should fall. It could no more live in the 
light of the Christian ides, than the altars of 
the Aztecs or the feasts of the Fejees; and the 
grander the structure, the more imposing the 
pile of this Bastile of human hopes—based as 
it was upon a lie, upon moral quicksands—the 
more complete the ruin. True, this ruin is not 
without its use. It isa great quarry, with many 
a rs column for the new temple based upon the 
rock, 

It is a mistake to mourn over the collapse of 
mere force and the consequent and necessary 
anarchy. It could not be otherwise, They 
were the prelude to a higher civilization. They 
became egsential to make way for the gradual 
infusion of the idea of justice as the law of 
society, the law of property; and dark as was 
the transition, and seemingly hopeless as was 
the long fermentation of human passions, yet, 
slowly emerging from that chaos, a form of so- 
ciety is arising, that may become immortal ; 
for the curtailment of its abuses and the devel- 
opment of the race is made possible -by the 

radual adoption, throughout Christendom, of 
the Divine idea. The steps to that end are 
already many and long; private property is no 
longer subject to lawful capture ; private forays 
are piracy; prisoners of war are no longer 
slaves; cities cannot lawfully be devoted to 
pillage, their inhabitants, men, women, and 
children, delivered to the sword, or made to 
pass under the yoke as property; even tite high 
seas, 80 long the safe field of robbery, are being 
embraced, and but for an act of this Adminis- 
tration might ere this have been embraced in 
the protection of the great idea; and in all 
lands—shall I be forced to except my own?— 
the yoke is being broken, the scourge is being 
exchanged for the contract, and the handcuff 
gives way to the school-book. 

And the struggle now is, to turn back the 
tide of civilization, to supplant the idea of jus- 
tice, to re-enthrone the law of force. Hardly 
& proposition, hardly a measure, meets with any 
favor, that has not this end in view. For that 
the dominant interest has broken faith, spurned 
every constitutional guarantee, proseribed all 
but selfsold slaves, debauched the judiciary, 
enslaved the Territories, made provinces of the 
States, and all to substitute the robber right for 
the Divine grant. Ay, and for that it has com- 
passed heaven and earth to give life to the Le- 
compton villainy. Its central organ in Febru- 
ary last endorsed a threat of disunion unless 
the principle of Lecompton be ratified ; unless 
the slave interest be allowed ‘‘to retire from 
Kansas with our drums beating and colors fly- 
ing,” exclaiming, “ why not give us the shell, 
while they [the North] have the kernel?” “Is 
it noc enough that they have an overwhelming 
majority in Kansas?” The President, in preas- 
ing Lacompton, admitted that its reign would 
be short. Why then press it, but that the prin- 
ciple of Lecompton is precious to the one ideal- 
ists? and why so precious? Only because, 
first, it is the work of a lean minority, and is 
scornfully rejected by the vast majority ; hence 
the idea of suBJECTION is enthroned over “ the 
consent of the governed;” and second, and 
mainly, this Constitution alone proclaims the 
atrocious dogma, that the right of property in 
man is as inviolable as the right of any other 
property, and is above constitutional sanction ! 
Hence the idea of old rorce, instead of Gop’s 
GRANT, as the base of property. 

And which, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
prefer you, the ancient or the moderi, the Pagan 
or the Christian idea? In which age will you 
place us? On which slope of the piling cen- 
turies shall we travel? Gentlemen defend the 
property idea of force, from the fact that it is 
ancient, that all heathendom recognised it, that 
it was the idea of the Greek and the Roman, 
the Scythian and thé Arab, the Ethiopian and 
the Indian. I never doubted the fact, but have 
often wondered whether gentlemen really desire 
to turn back the shadow upon the igh tose 
enthrone moral chaos, and bring back night 
again ! 

The gentleman from South Carolina has just 
told us of the fetter-fastening, the Slavery-lov- 
ing, the force-enthroning religion of the Cross. 
It well becomes him to give such a blasphe- 
mous exegesis of its holy maxims. He might 
naturally understand that the exhortation to 
resist not evil, to meekly turn the cheek to the 
assailant, rather than meet force by force, jus- 
tifies the evil-doer and smiter. With the same 
instincts that guided a Laud and a Stafford, he 
might readily infer that the duty of passive 
obedience, enjoined upon the hopeless subjects 
of the old despotisms, justly applies to those 
who are themselves responsible for the public 
liberties; and that this exhortation to servants 
to obey their masters, and to subjects to respect 
the powers that be, justifies the slave shamble 
and the bloody sceptre! The Christian slave 
might not resist the master, though he fed his 
fish ponds with his flesh; nor the Christian 
subject rebel against the Nero, though he light- 
ed the gardens with his flaming body; and yet 
it takes gentlemen of his school to see that this 
submission can justify either. Such doctrines 
may for a time flourish in the dark places of 
the earth ; yet still the world moves on! 

I have shown partially war and parti 
WHENCE is this i 


i partially 
ea, as well as alluded‘to the 
character and fate of the civilization based upon 
it; but I have not done. 

The foundation of Slavery is not the idea 
that there may be property in those born of 
slave mothers; that is but ita application; 
but it is one of property in man, and in ‘any 
man who can be subjected to dominion. Ard 
the question as to who shall be made property 
is merely one of expediency. If you may en- 
slave the infant,-though begotten from your 
own loins, because you had before enslaved the 

mother, why may you not enslave your crimi- 
nals or paupers, the hopelessly indebted, or 
those seized in battle? If you may take all 


= are now trying to revive the work. Also, | 


, follow the invited result of a barbarous edict by 


jtion of the gentleman from South Carolina, 


Y rotten reign of the tyrant States, and from 


spect. the private accumulations of an enemy 
or a stranger? You take the one acd his earn- 
ings, because you can; why not the other, and 
his earnings, tf you can? You were long in | 
the habit of stimulating African chiefs to hunt 
men and women for your benefit; and some of 


see it seriously proposed in yonder State to 
enslave some thousands of her people, and al- 
ready ia their property seized by a discrimina- 
ting tax. Your Federal judiciary, against all 
Jaw and against all decency, have paved the 
way by deoying them the necessary result of 
birth and residence; making them permanent 
strangers and aliens; and you have only to 


making them slaves. 

If the idea is once admitted, that force, and 
not the law of nature, makes property, then 
any man, or any man’s earnings, may be seized, 
and subjected to another’s dominion. It is not 
& question of birth ; it is not a question of race; 
nor is it so regarded by the propaganda. The 
amalgamation tendencies of Slave are con- 
stantly bleaching out the African. I have, since 
a member here, contributed to purchase for re- 
demption white Virginians, and to prevent their 
forced denizepship of the brothel. The more 
honest advocates of Slavery have already re- 
pudiated the idea that it should be the sole con- 
dition of any race, and many of them would 
impose it upon all hand laborers. In the Senate 
and in the House, during this and other ses- 
sions, leaders of the great Slavery party have 
boldly proclaimed the condition of the laborer 
that of substantial Slavery, and that the North- 
ern free laborer was far worse off than the bought 
and sold chattel of the slave plantation. A 
Senator from South Carolina says that “the 
man who lives by daily labor, your whole class 
of manual laborers, are essentially slaves.” In 
harmony with the tone of the propagandist 
press, the Charleston Standard says that “Sla- 
very is the natural and normal condition of the 
laboring man, whether black or white;” and 
the Richmond Examiner, whose editor now is- 
sues semi-official thunder in the Washington 
Union, truly says, that “the South ”—i. ¢, the 
Slavery party—“ now maintains that Slavery is 
‘ right, natural, and necessary, and does not de. 
‘pend upon differences of complexion. The 
‘ laws of the slave States Justify the holding of 
‘ WHITE MEN in bondage.’ 

The gentleman from Louisiana, [ Mr. Tay or, ] 
who never speaks what he has not well con- 
sidered, in his remarks of the 29th of March, 
elaborately defends, as I understood him, or 
predicts, the enslavement of the Asiatic upon 
the Pacific coast; and all who justify Slavery 
from the Old and New Testament, and early 
Christian teachings, thus only can justify white, 
and not black Slavery. The miserable induc- 


{Mr. Kerrt,] if it prove anything, can only 
prove that the dusky races of the Mediterra- 
neau may rightfully enslave the light-haired Ger- 
man and Briton, for such was the “ Apostolic 
Slavery ”’ he defends. 

Except in America, slaves are not even gen- 
erally of the negro race. It is but quite recent- 
ly that the ideas of modern civilization have 
made any progress, have gained any foothold, 
upon the southern and eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean ; and, within our own memory, 
the slave trade was as brisk along its ports as 
between the slave marts of the United States. 
The captives are, indifferently, Africans, Euro- 
peans, and Asiatics. White Englishmen and 
white Americans were there lawfully held and 
worked, sold, and scourged, as slaves, as lawful- 
ly as any slave is held in Virginia; and our firat 
maritime war was to overthrow, to destroy, these 
property rights. And these rights in white 
Americans and Europeans were held sacred 
through all the Turkish States until they yielded 
to the principles of natural law—to the genius 
of universal emancipation. No man can defend 
American Slavery on principle without defend- 
ing Turkish; especially as the latter was much 
milder and more Christian than the former. 

But gentlemen here claim that the property 
idea of man in man applies equally to the ap- 
prentice and child as to the slave; and thus, 
by the common law, man may hold property 
in man.’ This was the only reply of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Maynarp| to the 
denial of my colleague, |Mr. Binenam.] Ac- 
cording to Webster, an apprentice is “ one who 
‘is bound by covenant to serve a mechanic or 
‘ other person, for a certain time, with a view 
‘to learn his art, mystery, or occupation, in 
‘ which his master is bound to instruct him.” 
Now, which is property, the master or appren- 
tice? The rights are mutual; the obligation 
is mutual; the interest is mutual; and the 
whole is created by contract. The apprentice 
is property, is he? Can he be bought and sold, 
descend to heirs or creditors, be denied the 
legal relations of husband and wife, parent and 
child, the right to hold property and acquire 
knowledge, his whole being subjected to the 
will and for the sole benefit of another? Hear 
Judge Ruffin on this point, while dismissing a 
complaint for an assault upon a slave by shoot- 
ing. He says: 

“ This has been assimilated at the bar to the 
‘other domestic relations; and arguments 
‘drawn from the well-established principles 
‘ which confer and restrain the authority of the 
‘ parent over the child, the tutor over the pu- 
‘ pil, the master over the apprentice, have been 
‘pressed onus. The court does not recognise 
‘their application. There is no likeness be- 
‘tween the cases. They are in opposition to 
‘each other, and there is an impassable gulf 
‘ between them. The difference is that which 
‘ exists between Freedom and Slavery; and a 
‘ greater cannot be imagined. In the one, the 
‘end in view is the happiness of the youth, 
‘born to equal rights with the governor, on 
* whom the duty devolves of training the young 
‘to usefulness, in a station he is afterwards to 
‘assume among freemen. With slaves, it is 
‘ far otherwise. The end is the profit of the 
‘ master, his security, and the public safety ; 
‘ the subject, one doomed in his own person, 
‘ and in his posterity, to live without knowledge, 
‘and without the capacity to make anything 
“his own, and toil that another may reap the 
‘ fruits.”’—State vs. Mann 2 Devereux, North 
Carolina Reports, 263. 

I will not blaspheme the holy relation of 
parent and child, by dwelling upon the idea 
that the child is the chattel, the merchandise, 
of the father. In some barbarous countries, 
where the law of the strong hand has not yet 
been supplanted by the Christian idea, such is the 
fact; and I blush to say that, in some of the 
American States, a class of illegitimate children 
may lawfully be, and sometimes are, sold like 
cattle by their own fathers, or half brothers 
and sisters. 

True, there is, in one sense, @ property in an 
apprentice and hired servant, as in all contract 
rights. The people have a property in our ser- 
vices; the parent has a property in the in- 
atractor of his children; the ward in his guard- 
ian; the hirer of a chattel in the thing hired. 
But are we, is the instructor, or the guardian, 
or the chattel, the property of him who has an 
interest concerning them or it? The grand 
base idea of. the relations are antipodes. The 
one is founded on contract, on free will, with 
mutual rights; the other, as applied to man, 
on naked force, with no rights; the one is an 
obligation—a temporary use; the other an ab- 
solute subjection—a subjection that can only 
be enforced upon things, never upon man. 

I have spoken of the fact that the property 
idea of the ancient States was not based upon 
natural law, as given us in the books of Moses; 
that their codes did not define the subjects of 
property, but indiscriminately subjected to be 
treated as property whatever could be seized 
and held as such; that they confouaded the 
Divine distinction between men and things, 
and enthroned force in the robes and on the 
seat of justice. cia 

But this was no peculiarity of the old civili. 
ation. It pertains to paganism and barbarism 
everywhere ; and the idea that man can hold 
property im man, has been naturalized in the 
United States; not from the common law, 
which had ignored even serfdom before the set- 
tlement of the colonies ; not from the civil law, 
into which it had been incorporated during the 


which it had been purged by the genius of 
Christianity ; not from the law of nations, which 
cannot define property, which has no municipal 
authority, but simply pertains to the relations 
of States, not of individaals, and which, in that 
relation, had long abolished throughout Chris. 
tendom the practice of enslaving prisoners of 
war; but it was incorporated in the customs o! 
the colonies, and based slone upon the laws of 
the chiefs of the Guinea coast. I have hereto- 
fore, and in @ former Congress, spoken of this 
fact; and Dalludeto it again, in view of the 
frequent boasts of the antiquity and universali- 
ty of Slavery, of the argument that it most be 
according to the laws of natare, because prac 
ticed everywhere by man in a state of nature, 





your slave’s Caruinge, deny him power of accn- 
mulation for himself, and make all his aceumu- 
lations youra, why should you be bound to’re- 


i ¢, ine state of barbarism. I desire to show 


+ ties at the base of the African law of property. 





these boasters, these men who affect to Gespise 


everything pertaining to Africa or the African 
race, that they are indebted to that country and 
to that race for the fundamental .idea of their 
politics and their political morals. I before 
quoted the opinion of Chief Justice Marsball , 
upon this point, and I give it again. After | 
showing that the enslavement of captives was , 
once lawful, he adde: ! 

“Throughout Christendom this harsh rule 
‘had been exploded, and war was no longer 
‘ considered as giving a right to enslave cap- 
‘tives. Bat this triumph had not been univer- 
‘sal. The parties to the modern law of nations 
‘do not propagate their principles by force ; 
‘ and Africa has not yet adopted them. Through- 
‘ out the whole extent of that immense conti- 
‘ nent, so far as we know its history, it is still 
‘ the law of nations that prisoners are slaves. 
‘ The question then was, could those who had 
* renounced this law be permitted to participate 
‘ in its effects, by purchasing the human beings 
‘who are its victims?”— Wheaten’s Law of 
Nations, page 635. 


The same idea seems to be recognised by 
the Supreme Court of Georgia in Neal vs. 
Farmer, (9 Georgia Reports, page 555,) where 
Nesbit, Justice, on page 580, says: 

“ Whence did he (the Georgia planter) de- 
‘ rive title? Either directly from the slave- 
‘ dealer, or from those who held him, and he 
‘ from the slave captor in Africa. The prop- 
‘ erty in the slave, in the planter, became thus 
‘ just the property of the original captor.” 

The Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] 
when pressed to the wall for the legal origin of 
Slavery, claimed that it was established in the 
colonies by the common law of England; and 
see how he makes it out: 

“Tf the honorable Senator from Maine dezires 
* to know what maxim or provision of the com- 
‘ mon law treats slaves as property, I will say 
‘to him*that the common law of England, so 
‘justly called the consummation of human 
‘wisdom, recognised everything as property 
§ which was the subject of property in the coun- 
‘try from which it was brought, unless pro- 
‘hibited by some positive law of that realm ; 
‘and thus it was, that when slaves were first 
‘landed in Virginia, there being no law there 
‘ but the common law, they were admitted as 
‘ other property, that law recognising that as 
‘their condition in the country whence they 
‘ were brought. The condition of property did 
* not attach to them after they reached the soil 
‘of Virginia, but they brought it with them. 
‘Such has been the law from tha: ., to 
- this.” tt eS 

“ How that Property arose, it is n> s> easy 
‘to determine. The publicists tell us i at, at 
‘the dawn of civilization, a prisoicr »{ »war 
‘ held his life at the mercy of his cx7'» ; and, 
‘as the latter might deprive his »r‘s ner of 
‘ life, it lay at his discretion either t> kill him 
‘ or to keep him in life as his property. Such was 
‘ certainly the practice in the earlier days of 
‘the Romans. History tells us that such has 
‘always been, and yet continues, the custom 
‘ among the negro tribes in Africa. Certainly 
‘ there the natives sell their own race as slaves; 
* they sell to each other as they sold to the white 
‘ man while such sales were allowed by the laws 
‘of the white man. Thus it was that the an- 
‘ cestors of those now held in bondage on this 
‘ continent brought from Africa with them their 
‘ condition as property. How it was acquired 
‘there, can now be a subject of conjecture 
‘ only, and would be an inquiry as fruitless as 
‘ vague.”’— Speech in Senate, March 15, 1858. 

That is, the common law of England made 
men property in the colonies who were held as 
property in Africa, and, because they were so 
held. All who could be seized and sold, and 
their descendants, were, by African law, proper- 
ty ; therefore, these persons, when brought to 
the colonies, carried the African laws with them, 
and they, and the descendants of their women 
forever, were to be merely property! The 
mistake of the Senator was not in the fact of 
the adoption of the African lawa of servitude, 
but in the statement that they are adopted by 
the common law. The common law had noth- 
ing to do with them. They were in derogation 
of its first principles. The common law, as 
expounded by its commentators and its courts, 
adopted the law of nature, as given in Genesig, 
as the basis of property; and it was only be- 
cause corrupt ministers, mercenary. corpora- 
tions, planters thirsting for wealth, and cruel 
slave traders, conspired to substitute the Afri- 
can code in the colonies for the common law, 
that we find Slavery there and here. 

Judge Tucker, the eminent Virginian, speak- 
ing of the introduction of the common law into 
the colonies, says : 


“ Local circumstances, likewise, gave an early 
‘rise to a less justifiable departure irom the 
‘ principles of the common law in some of the 
‘ colonies, in the establishment of Slavery—a 
‘measure not to be reconciled either to the 
‘ principles of the law of nature, nor either to 
‘ the most arbitrary establishments in the Eng- 
‘ lish Government at that period—absolute Sla- 
‘ very, if it ever had any existence in England, 
‘ having been abolished4ong before.” — Tucker's 
Blackstone, 388. 


The celebrated Virginian should have known 
that the common law naturalized the laws of 
all countries, at least as to property brought 
from them. Like the gods of the provinces in- 
corporated by the Romans into its concrete 
hierarchy, the diverse laws of property of the 
diverse types of civilization were adopted by 
this all-gathering common law. If the English 
or French sailor, who had been captured by the 
Algerine, and by his law enslaved, should be 
brought by his purchaser to England or her 
colonies, the common law continued him prop- 
erty, because he was so held whence he was 
brought. So the French banker would have 
carried his franchise, and Jchn Law might 
have flooded the world with his paper money 
as well from London or Boston as from Paris. 
To such absurdities are men driven. 

The common law, indeed! Why, the truth 
simply is, that the common law did and does 
not create property, but recognises and protects 
as such everything that is—claimed as proper- 
ty? No; but everything that is property by 
the laws of nature and the laws of Christian 
States ; and never, as the merest tyro knows, 
does it sanction the idea that man can be the 
subject of property.* . 

True it is, “and pity ’tis ’tis true,” that the 
African codes in relation to the subjects of 
property were naturalized in the colonies. True 
it is, that those who were held as property by 
those codes, were so held after transfer from 
the prison ship to the slave plantation, and the 
blunderbuss and the scourge became the em- 
blems of authority there, as in their distant 
home. True it is, that every mother’s child, 
according to the law of the black and arid con- 
tinent, became the merchandise of him who 
had enslaved the mother. True it is, that these 
codes were at times, as revenge joined hands 
with avarice, extended to the Indian as to the 
African captive; and it is equally true that 
European blood was unable to dissolve the 
chain thus wrought from foreign links. And 
true, alas! it is, that these African codes have 
so banished the common law of property, have 
go overturned the fundamental idea of the civ- 
ilization of Moses and of Christ, of modern 
Rome and of Westminster, that in the jaris- 
prudence of this federation and of half these 
States, scarce anything is sacred but the right 
of one man to enslave his fellow-man. 

I have said that the base idea of human 
ownership was Force. I have shown it to be 
go in the ancient codes, and I ask attention to 
the law of property in those countries whence 
we have naturalized it. 

The Senator from Virginia, before quoted, 
seems at @ loss to know how this “ condition of 
property,” so “ brought from Africa,” was “ac- 
quired there.” It is no subject of “ conjec- 
tare” at all, and I will show those who partake 
his doubts, that the inquiry is neither “ fruit- 
less” nor “ vague.” ze 

As these African States have not favored us 
with any code or volumes of institutes, or com- 
mentaries, or decisions, from which we can 
ascertain their laws, or such of them as have 
been incorporated into our own system, Iam 
compelled to rely upon the customs of the coun- 
try. “Custom is the highest law, jand oe 
observation we can see the “ process” by which 
man becomes property, and the idea which 


Gray and Dachard, in their Travels in West- 

ern Africa, (p- 191,) deecribing the manner of 
ing War, say: 

we The general object of these detachments is 

‘ the attack of some small town or village, the 


———_ 


* For the true relation of the common law to Slavery, 
see Chamberlain vs. Harvey, 1 Lord Raymond, 1475 
Smith es. Gould, 2 ditto, 1274; (also, 2 Salkeld, 6€6;) Som- 
merset vs Stewart, 20 Howells State Trials, 1, &2; os 
same ease, Lofft’s Reports, 1;) Rankin es. Lydia, 2 Mar- 
shall, Kentucky Reports, 470 ; Lunaford vs. Coaquillon, 2 
Martin, Louisiana Repore. 402; Forbes rs. Cochran, 2 
Barnwell and Creswell’s Reports, 462; Prigg ts. P — 
sylvania, 16 Peters, 539 ; (see page 611 5) Neal vs. Farmer, 
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* inhabitanta of which, 


together with their 
‘ cattle, they carry off.” 


+“ * 


_‘ of these parties were sent out during our stay 


‘in Bondoo, and, with one or two exceptions, 
‘ came off victorious—if the word can be made 
‘use of with propriety in describing the ex- 
‘ ploits of a horde of plunderers, whose chief 
‘ object is, invariably, the obtaining of slaves, 
‘for whom they always find a market, either 
‘ with the travelling merchan‘s of the country 
‘ or the Senegal vessels at Galam.” 

Captain Canot, a modern slave dealer, in his 
experience in the business, gives the manner. 
in which he acquired a boat load in an emer: 
gency, at the mouth of the Matican river, coast 
of Guinea. I give an extract (page 228~-’ 
show the workings of those laws of property 
which the common law has so kindly domiciled 
among us: 

“‘ Next day we proceeded to formal business. 
‘ His Majesty called a regular ‘ palaver ’ of his 
‘ chiefs and headmen, before whom 1 stated my 
‘ dantica, and announced the terms. Ve 
‘ soon, several young folks were brought for 
‘ sale, who, I am sure, never dreamed, at rising 
‘ from last night’s sleep, that they were destined 
‘for Cuban Slavery. My merchandise revived 
‘ the memory of peccadilloes that bad been long 
‘ forgotten, and sentences that were forgiven. 
‘ Jealous huebands, when they tasted my rum, 
‘ suddenly remembered their wives’ infidelities, 
‘and sold their better halves for more of the 
‘ oblivious fluid. In truth, I was exalted into 
‘a magician, unroofing the village, and leaving 
‘ its crime and wickedness to the eye of justice. 
‘Law became profitable, and virtue never 
‘reached so higha price. Before night, the 
‘ town was in a turmoil, for every man cudgel- 
‘ed his brain for an excuse to kidnap his 
‘ neighbor, so as to share my commerce. As 
‘ the village was too small to supply the entire 
‘ gang of fifty, I had recourse to the neighbor- 
‘ ing settlements, when my ‘ bankers’ or agents 
‘ did their work in a masterly manner. Tra 
‘ were adroitly baited with goods, to lead the 
‘ unwary into temptation, when the unconscious 
‘ pilferer was caught by his ambushed foe, and 
‘an hour served to hurry him to the beach as 
‘a slave forever. In fact, five days are suffi- 
‘ cient to stamp my image permanently upon 
‘ the Matican settlements, and to associate my 
‘memory with anythivg but blessings in at 
‘ least fifty of their families.” 

Again, on page 332, in speaking of the na- 
tives amid the slave factories of the Gallinas, 
the same author says: 

‘In proportion as these upstarts were educa- 
‘ ted in slave trade under the influence of cpu- 
‘ lent factors, they greedily acquired the habit 
‘ of hunting their own kind, and abandoned all 
‘ other occupations but war and kidnapping. 
‘ As the country was prolific and the trade prof- 
‘ itable, the thousands and tens of thousands 
‘ annually sent abroad from Gallinas soon be- 
‘ gan to exhaust the neighborhood; but the ap- 
* petite for plunder was neither satiated nor 
‘ stopped by distance, when it became necessary 
‘for the neighboring nations to extend their 
‘forays and hunts far into the interior. Ina 
‘ few years, war raged wheréver the influence 
‘ of this river extended. The slave factories 
‘ supplied the huntsmen with powder, weapons, 
‘and enticing merchandise, so that they fear- 
‘lessly advanced against ignorant multitudes, 
‘ who, too silly to comprehend the benefit of 
‘ alliance, fought the aggressors singly, and, of 
‘ course, became their prey.” 

This “ condition of property ” in man is ac- 
quired in Central and Eastern Africa by the 
same “ process of law” asin Western. Shiek 
Mohammed, of Tunis, the great Mohammedan 
traveller, described the slave expeditions of 
Darfur and Wadai. For the fall narrative, I 
must refer the curious student of African slave 
law, if his philology is at fault in the original 
Arabic, to De Perron’s French version, or to 
chapter nine of St. John’s English abridgment 
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tallized in the colonies. 
Thus began the Africanization of the cole 
nieg, the subversion of the common Jaw by th 
law of force, by the code of the man-bunter 
So long as mere avarice dictated law blisd 
money-getting wrenching gold from torn mus. 
cle and rifled soil, Africanism ruled the dgy 
But as the public conscience awoke, stimulat,; 
by the labors of Edwards, of Whitefield, and q, 
Wesley, and especially of the brave followers »/ 
Fox ; as the common law vindicated its suprey 
acy at Westminster; and as the attention d 
the colonists was so attracted to iis free maxing 
and free methods as to force resistance to minis 
terial absolutism, the black and bloody code be. 
gan to be regarded as a hcatile intruder, The 
American Revolution was but an act in the 
great drama of English hereditary resistance ty 
oppressive laws. It but followed the strugol. 
for the restoration of the laws of the Confessor 
the etrifes at Runnymede, and the combats with 
the Stuarts. It was but thesemancipation of 
the common law, and placing it under the con 
trol of popular sovereignty—a resumption by 
the people of the guardianship of its maxins 
and its methods. The people aesumed the 
mastery, and reorganized government to protect, 
not infringe rights. Africanism was frightened 
at its new master; and it is no wonder that the 
Guinea code fled from the gaze of a peopl & 
burning with a regenerated love for a free ani 
a Christian civilization. It only begged for time 
to set its house in order, a little indulgence to 
fold its limbs with decency, before being thrust 
into its waiting grave. Alas that this indulgenc 
was given it! that this African serpent was per 
mitted even for a moment to fix its basilisk 
gaze upon the young sovereignty, charming by 
its very hideousness ! 
And the struggle now is, not between the 
North and the South—no, indeed! the friend: 
of the common law in’ the South are in the 
closest sympathy with its friends in the North~ 
but between systems, between civilizations. | 
is the misfortune of the South, that the African 
code, the law of force, is fastened upon it; 
deeply do I sympathize with that misfortune, 
It is the misfortune of the South that the chan- 





of the work. In those more regular and stable 
Mohammedan Kingdoms, a distinguished sub- 
ject is commissioned to raise a gazwak, or slave 
hunt, and becomes, for the time, the sultan of 
his troop. This troop invades some Pagan com- 
munity, named in the commission, seizes all 
who can be found, occasionally halts to divide 
and assign the spoils, continues the hunt till, 
satiated with robbery and blood, the chief drives 
home his horde of human property, regularly 
“acquired” under African law. If the obsti- 
nate Pagans resist, of course they are slaugh- 
tered without mercy; if, when surrounded, they 
“yield without resistance, the sultan takes the 
‘ chief as a prisoner, treats him honorably, gives 
‘him a dress, and afterwards liberates him; but 
‘ he seizes on all the grown men, the youths, 
‘ the women, and girls, leaving only the old peo- 
‘ ple, and those who do not seem to bein a state 
‘to undergo the fatigues of a journey.”’ The 
author narrates, with becoming coolness, the 
horrors of these hunts; says that, from the fre- 
quency of the commissions, the market would 
be glutted, but that, from fatigue, exposure, and 
cruelty, but a small portion of the captives eur- 
vive, and fewer still are able to reach Egypt. 
Aout the same compunction seems to be feli 


pions of that code are grinding her in the dust; 
with what alacrity would I aid her to shake ci 
the tyrant rule, and leap to the position given 
only by the law of justice! It is the misfor 
tune of the South that her fame is involved in 
the frauds and crimes her terrorists commit in 
her name; I would relieve her from the stain, 
by snatching power from these her terrorists, 
It is the misfortune of the South that she is 
drunk with the cup of Circe; I would not eve 
reproach her with the deadly lethargy; bu! 
going backward, would spread the mantle, while 
arousing her from the charm of the drugged 
potion. The South is not alone responsible for 
her condition. The North hashelpedit on, Eves 
while our old statesmen were, as they supposed, 
dissolving the spell, New England, as the price 
for a navigation monopoly, consented—ay, ber 
self held the cup for a deeper draughi—and 
ever since, Northern slaves and Northern hack 
sters have vied in the deep lullaby.* No; we 
have no controversy with the South; but the 
struggle is between fresb I'rrEpow, flinging of 
the manacles of barbarism, both the old ani 
the new, and fetid Force, long driven fiom the 
Tiber and the Thames, coming from its refuge 
in the dark fastnessea of the Niger, to breathe 
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by these hunters as by a boat-load of Nantucket 
whalemen after their prey, or a troop of prairie 
Indians in pursuit of a buffalo, or a United 
States marshal in chase of a fugitive slave. Since 
the destruction of the Egyptian market by the 
“fanatical folly” of the Turks in overthrowing 
the slave trade, these hunts are doubtless less 
profitable; and, indeed, there is great danger 
that, by the persevering efforts of Moslem and 
Christian Europe, even Africa, the hitherto im- 
pregnable refuge of the idea of property in man, 
may yield to the progress of Christian civiliza- 
tion. It may then be a question whether this 
law of property, after it shall have been over- 
thrown in this, its most ancient and faithful 
seat, will survive in those countries that have 
thence derived it. 

So in Bornou, Mr. Denham, and more re- 
cently Dr. Barth, describe the manner in which 
this “condition as property” is “acquired ”’ 
by men and women, according to the laws of 
the State. It so closely resembles the method 
described by the Mohammedan traveller, as to 
induce me to believe that this State, as well as 
others through which these gentlemen travel- 
led, acknowledge the same code and bow to the 
same fandamental idea of property. Usually, 
the execution of law is left toats ministers ; at 
least, strangers do not feel called on to enforce 
it. But full examination has satisfied me that 
“legal proceas ” upon the coast of Guinea may 
be served as well by strangers as by members, 
or even Ministers of State. I accordingly find 
that, as commerc3 becomes dull, either from 
deficiency in its staple or the means of pur- 
chase, the foreign slavers, with the alacrity of 
true law and order men, often lend themselves 
to enforce the laws of the land. Thus, after 
the manner of the native hunter, we find them 
stealing by night upon some defenceless village, 
and while the inhabitants are dreaming—some 
of their pastimes and their loves, and some, es- 
pecially those who feel the cares of State, of the 
coming hunt to supply the white man’s ships— 
all are seized, bound, and driven to these ships ; 
and the blaze of their empty dwellings lights 
the march that converts—and by methods long 
sanctifi-d by African law—a village of sav- 
ages into cargoes of valuable property. This 
method of conversion was more common when 
the early captives, in their “‘ condition of prop- 
erty,” were brought to the American colonies ; 
and I cannot find that the legality of the mode, 
except by “‘New England fanatics,” in an in- 
stance or two, was ever seriously questioned. 

The method by which this “condition of prop- 
erty” was made to “ attach ” to the transport- 
ed Africans would be thus perfectly plain, but 
for the fact that some of them were not seized 
in the hunt, either by regular State commis- 
sioners or on individaal account; but their 
“ condition ” attached to them from the earliest 
infancy. It is found that by the African cus- 
toms, as well as by those of the ancient States 
I have spoken of, all children of slave mothers 
are seized and held as property. How this is 
done has puzzled many a wiser man than I, 
and I may not have hit upon its legal solution. 
Bat my desire to relieve the doubts of those who 
trace their rights of property to African laws, 
has induced me to give the matter a careful 
consideration. ‘ 

By the slave laws of our States, a slave can 
make no contract, and cannot unite in lawful 
marriage. In the absence of any accessible code 
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